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A TOUCH OF PITY. 


ForTH they set at early morn, 
Happy in their hope, 

Adown the path ‘and through the corn, 
And by a grassy slope ; 


Then o’er a stretch of clean sea-sand, 
And reached a slippery pier ; 

And there the brother raised his hand, 
And said, “ We'll cast lines here.” 


And, oh, the tremor of her heart 
As tackle straight he set! 

She deemed her brother had more art 
Than any angler yet. 


And at each bite she felt a glow 
Of pride, that made her speak 
In louder tones ; there came a flow 
Of blood to either cheek. 


At last a catch! the silvery sides 
Came twinkling o’er the pier — 

She shrieked with joy ; but soon the tides 
Of joy were changed to fear 


As full she looked upon the thing 
That writhed before her eyes, 

The heart felt for its suffering, 
She burst in tears and sighs ! 


And all her day was clouded dim 
With thoughts she could not speak ; 

The voice was low ; she stood by him, 
But pale was now her cheek. 


Her first glimpse of the ill and pain 
That haunts the world, that day 
Disturbed her heart, and ne’er again 

Will she so gladly play. 


Ah, little maid, that mystery 
O’ershadows all our work, 
And unto many, as to thee, 
Has turhed the bright to dark. 
Good Words. E. ConDER GRAY: 


DESERTED. 


A BRIERY lane, where wild birds sing 
All through the summer day ; 

A beech-tree old, whose branches fling 
Long shadows o’er the way. 


A nest, built up in the rustling boughs, 
Lined soft with moss, so green, 

A tiny dwelling — a woodland house, 
With leaves for a sheltering screen. 


Three delicate eggs, that pearl-like lie 
Beneath two brooding wings, 

A mate that hovers all watchful by, 
Or sits beside, and sings. 








A TOUCH OF PITY, ETC. 


A careless boy, with a pitiless heart, 
That cares not for lovely things ; 

A bird, that rises with timid start, 
On scared and fluttering wings. 


A sorrowful note of plaint and woe 
Rings out on the quiet air, 

And the pearl-like eggs lie crushed below, 
On the beech-roots, old and bare. 


And still, in the boughs of the old beech-tree, 
’Mid its rustling sprays of green, 

The deserted nest, you still may see 
Peep out from its verdant screen. 


But the bird on its gay and gladsome wing 
Returns to the nest no more ; 
And the mate that would sit on the boughs 
and sing, 
His summer songs are 0’er. 


And nought can bring from the happy past 
When light and love have fled 
(Though the walls of the dear old home may 
last) 
But memories of the dead. 
Chambers’ Journal. J. C. H. 


“WIR SASSEN AM FISCHERHAUSE.” 
TRANSLATION FROM HEINE. 


WE sat by the fisherman’s cottage, 
And we looked out over the fiord ; 

The evening mists spread round us, 
And upwards and upwards soared. 


All at once the lights in the lighthouse 
Were lit up, and flashed out wide, 
And far away in the offing 
A ship might still be descried. 


We talked of tempest and shipwreck ; 
Of the sailor, and how he fares — 

How he vibrates ’twixt wind and water, 
’Twixt pleasure and toilsome cares. 


We talked of far-away regions, 

Both in north and in south that were ; 
Of all the singular peoples, 

And singular customs there. 


There are giant woods on the Ganges, 
And sunshine and fragrant bowers, 

And stately, serene men kneel there 
Before the lotus flowers. 


In Lapland, the natives are filthy, 
Flat headed, broad-mouthed, and small ; 
They cower round their fires, and bake there 
Their fish, and jabber and squall. 


The girls they listened intently, 
And at last no one spoke any more ; 
The ship could be sighted no longer, 
The night had sunk down on the shore. 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 

















THE CHURCH IN THE WEST RIDING. 


From The Quarterly Review. 
THE CHURCH IN THE WEST RIDING.* 


THE West Riding of Yorkshire pos- 
sesses greater natural advantages, as a 
manufacturing district, than any other part 
of England. Water, coal, and ironstone 
abound. The rivers have lent themselves 
readily to the formation of canals, and the 
development of trade has both fostered 
and been fostered by a network of rail- 
ways. The character of the people cor- 
responds in a striking degree with the 
physical features of the country. Beneath 
a somewhat rugged exterior there lie many 
admirable qualities which rarely fail for 
lack of strength. Indomitable in energy, 
strong in hatred as in love, tenacious of 
purpose to a fault,t not readily committing 


* 1. Charges delivered to the Clergy at his Trien- 
nial Visitation. By Robert, Lord Bishop of Ripon, 
1864, 1867, 1870, 1873, 1876. 

2. The Ripon Diocesan Calendar for 187}. 

3. The York Diocesan Calendar for 1877. 

4. Return to an Address of the House of Lords, 
showing the Number of Churches (including Cathe- 
drals) in every Diocese in England, except Peter- 
borough and Gloucester and Bristol, which have been 
built or restored at a cost exceeding sool. since the 
year 1840, &c. The-Lord Hampton, 1875. 

5. Report of the Committee of Council on Bduca- 
tion (England and Wales). 1876-7. 

6. Thirty-seventh Report of the Society for Pro- 
moting the Increase of Church Accommodation, &c., 
and of the Ripon Diocesan Board of Education. 
1877. 

7. Reports of the Leeds Church Extension Society, 
1866-1876, and First Report of the Leeds (New) 
Church Extension Society, 1877. 

8. Twentieth Annual Report of the Leeds Church 
Institute and Sunday School Association, 1876. 

9. The Nineteenth Annual Report of the Bradford 
Church Institute, 1877. 

10. Congregationalism in Yorkshire: a Chapter of 
Modern Church History. By James G. Miall. Lon- 
don, 1868. 

11. Annual Report of the Yorkshire Association of 
Baptist Churches, &c., assembled at Keighley, May 
22nd and 23rd, 1877; with the Address of the Presi- 
dent, Rev. F. Stock, LL.D. 1877. 

12. The Yorkshire Congregational Year-Book for 
1877. 

+ This tenacity of purpose occasionally takes strange 
forms. A Yorkshire clergyman not long ago, for rea- 
sons only known to himself, steadily abstained from 
saying, “‘ Let us pray,” at the places where it is enjoined 
in the daily prayers. The scrupulous abstinence of the 
vicar begat a like scrupulous wrath in a rich parishioner, 
who consulted a neighboring clergyman. “ Isn’t our 
parson bound tosay, ‘Let uspray?’’’ ‘I think so, but 
you had better ask his reason for not saying it.’’ ‘So 
I have, but he says he sha’n’t give way ; and I want to 
know if I can make him.”’ “I am afraid you could 
only do this by putting him into one of the ecclesiasti- 
cal courts, and Church law is a very expensive thing.” 
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himself to a stranger, but loving unreserv- 
edly when once his heart is gained, the 
average Yorkshireman will take high rank 
as a specimen of the Anglo-Saxon race. 
“Tn such a spot and among such a people 
the worsted manufacture,” the staple trade 
of the district, “has attained gigantic 
growth, and become one of the wonders 
of this progressive age.” 
The unexampled rapidity of increase in 
the population of the West Riding engen- 
dered difficulties of the gravest kind. How 
could it be possible for the Church to fur- 
nish moral and religious teaching for 
masses so suddenly brought together, and 
under conditions often most unfavorable to 
her influence? If her machinery utterly 
broke down it would be little wonder, con- 
sidering the tremendous Strain thus put 
upon it. If, on the contrary, she has been 
able boldly to grapple witn the task, and 
in some adequate degree to accomplish it, 
no thoughtful statesman would lightly 
damage an institution which can claim to 
be the most ancient in the kingdom, and 
the best adapted to meet the highest exi- 
gencies of moderntimes. No more trying 
test could be submitted than to investigate 
the question, whether the Church in the 
West Riding has largely fulfilled its over- 
whelming duties, and retained or recovered 
its hold over two millions of the most in- 
dustrious, the most intelligent, and the 
most independent of our fellow-country- 
men. We are not without hope that the 
facts to be given in this article will furnish 
materials for a verdict in the Church’s 
favor. i 
He would have been a rash man who 
had ventured a century ago to predict a 
bright future for the Church of England 
in the West Riding. The wilder features 
of the country, then so largely occupied 
by barren mountain and bleak moorland, 
harmonized but too well with the rude and 
rugged character of the people. Cut off 
from anything beyond the most occasional 
intercourse with the outer world, and se- 
cluded in the deep valleys which intersect 
the magnesian limestone and the millstone 


**T don’t care what it costs, I’l] make him say, ‘ Let us 
pray.’”’ It required a strong appeal to his better na- 
ture, and to the injury which such a proceeding would 
occasion, before he could be diverted from his purpose. , 
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grit, their isolation was marked by the ex- 
istence of numerous dialects,* each of 
which was almost unintelligible to the 
immediate neighbors, and their prejudice 
against strangers took an unpleasantly 
active form. John Wesley, describing his 
journey from Manchester to Huddersfield, 
says, “ The people ran and shouted after 
the carriage, and I believe they are the 
wildest folk in all England.” Large num- 
bers of the clergy were sunk in spiritual 
apathy, for which the condition of their 
livings afforded only too plausible an ex- 
cuse. With incomes often sadly inade- 
quate,t how was it possible for men of 
average calibre to cope with the necessi- 
ties of such enormous parishes as Brad- 
ford, Halifax, or Dewsbury?{ Bright 
lights, indeed, arose occasionally, which 
showed that the flame of divine grace was 
not altogether extinct in the Church; but 
they only flashed like meteors and then 
died out, leaving the darkness as deep as 
ever. 

A few names deserve longer notice than 
our space allows, as striking examples of 
the influence gained over this wild people 
by men who combined force of character 
and practical godliness of life. 

John Crosse, vicar of Bradford, a fin- 
ished scholar and a perfect gentleman, had 
just completed the grand tour with a mem- 
ber of the Thornton family, when he was 
offered the livings of Cross Stones, in the 
parish of Halifax, and Todmorden, in that 
of Rochdale. The two together afforded 


* About forty years ago a clergyman was presented 
to a living in Craven, and on going to see the place, 
stayed at a farmhouse, the only available place of 
lodging inthe neighborhood. There were two churches, 
one of them four miles distant, so he inquired on Sun- 
day morning if he could have some conveyance in 
which to reach it. ‘*There’s nobbut our stag,” was 
the reply, “‘ you can have that if you like, it’s laking.” 
A vision of a horned quadruped swimming in some 
adjoining water rose to his mind; but, after much ex- 
planation, he iearned that the sentence, being inter- 
preted, meant, ‘ There is nothing but our young colt, 
which you can have, as it has nothing to do.’’ A West 
Riding factory hand who is out of work will, at the 
present day, reply to the question, ‘* What, are you not 
at the mill?’? with the answer, ‘* No, I’m laking.” 

+ Slaithwaite was endowed with 4s. a year, and seat- 
rents barely made up the stipend to 207. Huddersfield, 
when Venn came to it, was only worth roo/. per annum. 

¢ The parish of Halifax is neariy twenty miles long 
by twelve broad. Dewsbury about twenty miles each 
way. 
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a scant income and double toil; but he 
deemed it his duty to accept them, and at 
once set out for his charge. Noroad then 
existed through the beautiful valley of 
Todmorden, so he walked over the hills 
from Halifax, and inquired about the con- 
dition of the people from the landlord of a 
solitary public-house. “Be you the chap 
that is coming to preach to us?” was the 
blunt reply that grated harshly on ears in 
which still lingered conversation at royal 
tables or with the pietists of Halle and the 
philosopher of Ferney. Yet the rough 
spokesman eventually proved an earnest 
Christian and a staunch ally. After six 
years’ residence here, during which time 
he managed, whilst walking fifty miles a 
week on pastoral visitation, to read through 
the whole of Poole’s “ Synopsis,” Crosse 
removed to the vicarage of Bradford, 
where he remained until his death at a 
very advanced age. Possessed, through 
his wife, of an ample fortune, he lived and 
dressed in the meanest way in order to 
spend his income on the poor and in ad- 
vancing the cause of missions. On one 
occasion the vicarage was broken into 
whilst the family was at church, and.some 
twenty guineas were carried off by the 
thieves. “It serves me right,” was 
Crosse’s remark on being told of it, “I 
ought to have given them away to the 
poor.” Crowds flocked to his ministry, 
churchyard, as well as church, being often 
filled. When missionary sermons were 
preached, Baptist, Wesleyan, and Con- 
gregational ministers. suspended their 
evening services and attended the parish 
church with their congregations. Broken 
in health, blind, and eighty years old, he 
got his death-blow through persisting that 
he would preach, although he was seri- 
ously indisposed; his only reply to all 
remonstrance being, “It’s only a cold; 
you know I always preach away a cold.” 
He left his entire fortune for charitable 
uses, and with part of it the well-known 
Crosse theological scholarships at Cam- 
bridge are endowed. 

Hammond Roberson, curate of Dews- 
bury, the original of Parson Yorke, was a 
man of sterner mould, and perhaps better 
fitted to deal with the rough and brutal 
manners of his flock. The operations of 
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spinning and weaving were then carried 
on at the workmen’s homes, and Sunday 
was the day commonly selected for scour- 
ing and milling the cloth, for hanging it on 
the tenters to dry, and for preparing the 
warps for the looms. Such work was 
varied with drunkenness, dog-fighting, 
cock-fighting, and bull-baiting. Against 
the latter Roberson made a determined 
stand, and summoned the ringleaders to 
Wakefield ; but the case was dismissed, as 
the magistrates sympathized with the 
sport; and Roberson was followed home, a 
distance of some miles, by a mob who 
hooted and insulted him all the way with 
the most disgraceful language. He was 
not to be daunted nor deterred from his 
purpose, so he indicted his opponents at 
the York assizes, and obtained a verdict 
against them. He has the credit of hav- 
ing founded the first Sunday-school in 
Yorkshire (this was in 1783) ; and here the 
first four ordained English clergymen sent 
out by the Church Missionary Society had 
their early training. He also built and 
endowed the church at Liversedge in the 
year 1816. 

Henry Venn of Huddersfield, and Wil- 
liam Grimshaw of Haworth, are household 
names amongst the earlier Evangelical 
leaders. Both exercised a wide influence 
as preachers, many persons walking on 
Sunday ten and twelve miles each way to 
hear them. One good work started by 
Venn still flourishes — the Elland Society, 
established to assist candidates for holy 
orders, of good character and ability, but 
straitened means. It had the warm sup- 
port of William Wilberforce, and numbers 
amongst the two hundred and fifty clergy 
who have been aided by its funds the hon- 
ored names of Samuel Marsden, the apos- 
tle of New Zealand, Thomason of India, 
and Henry Kirke White. The popular 
estimate of Venn may be gathered from 
the inquiry of a workman to one of the 
congregation at Huddersfield Church, 
where Venn had been preaching some 
years after he resigned the living. “What, 
hast been to hear ’towd (ze. the old) trum- 
pet again?” 

Yet all these yield in rugged pictu- 
resqueness to William Grimshaw, for 
twenty years perpetual curate of Haworth, 
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the home of the Brontés, amongst a popu- 
lation then described as “ very ignorant, 
brutish, and wicked.” By dint of unwea- 
ried self-denial, devotion, and intrepidity, 
Grimshaw gained the hearts of this law- 
less people. Their keen West Riding 
estimate of money was enlisted on his side 
by his lofty refusal to exact his church 
dues by legal proceedings, and by his cour- 
ageous determination to enlarge his 
church without the aid of a rate, a pro- 
ceeding in that day almost without paral- 
lel; their strong love of equality and hos- 
pitality was captivated by the example of 
a gentleman who, without a word to his 
guests to intimate his purpose, would give 
up to them his own bed-chamber, and go 
himself to sleep in the hayloft, and who 
did not disdain himself to clean the boots 
of any strangers that had lodged under his 
roof ; and their admiration for courage and 
hard work was extorted by his energy, 
which never flagged, and his boldness, 
which never blenched before a difficulty ; 
until at length his authority over them was 
almost unbounded. Woe to the man 
whose demeanor was careless during the 
church prayers! Grimshaw would stop to 
rebuke the offender, and would not pro- 
ceed until the whole congregation were 
upon their knees. Woe to the skulkers 
who lingered during divine service at the 
public house ! whilst the psalm was being 
sung before the sermon, he would hurry 
out of church, and drive them in before 
him, to listen to a discourse two hours 
long. The village blacksmith did not ven- 
ture on the Lord’s day to replace a lost 
horseshoe for a passing stranger until the 
parson’s leave had first been obtained ; and 
the village races, a scene of profligacy and 
riot which had caused him much pain, 
were suppressed, as their supporters 
themselves asserted, by the parson’s pray- 
ers. In idle weeks he preached twelve or 
fourteen times ; in busy ones as much as 
thirty ; often, it must be admitted, beyond 
his own parish boundaries and without 
permission for his intrusion; with what 
success may be learned from himself. 
“When I first came into this country I 
could not in half a day’s ride — north, 
south, east, or west — hear of one serious 
person, and now I have at my sacraments, 
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according to the weather, from three bun- 
dred to five hundred communicants, of the 
far greater part of whose spiritual condi- 
tion I can give almost as particular an 
account as I can of my own.” Grimshaw 
died in his fifty-fifth year, of putrid fever, 
contracted in the discharge of his pastoral 
duty, leaving a reputation not yet forgotten 
in Haworth, thus pithily summed up by 
one who knew him well: “He was an 
instrument that was never out of tune.” 

It is mortifying to learn that men such 
as these, the very salt of the earth in their 
day and generation, produced results 
which were hardly of lasting benefit to the 
Church. Burning, as they were, with zeal, 
they either overlooked or disregarded the 
authority of the Church as a divine institu- 
tion. Preaching was with them so pre- 
eminently the one purpose of all public 
worship, and conversion the one aim of all 
preaching, as to throw every other duty 
and object into deep shadow. The indi- 
vidual was everything, the society nothing. 
And so they scattered broadcast the seed 
from which Dissent reaped an abundant 
harvest. Crosse and Grimshaw avowedly 
sympathized with and encouraged Meth- 
odism. Venn subscribed to the erection 
of Independent chapels. The Church — 
left without effectual supervision in the 
days of dignified episcopal indifference ; 
without efficient organization for grappling 
with the growing necessities of the district ; 
without adequate consciousness either of 
her own capacity or of her responsibility 
— slumbered on.* Hard times and bad 
harvests, from 1810 to 1812, brought 
much suffering and consequent riot. 
Wheat was 9/. the quarter. Taxation was 
heavy. The Luddites rose and destroyed 
newly-introduced machinery; and at the 
special assize held at York in January 
1813, sixty-six men were tried, and seven- 
teen hanged. The clergy, generally con- 
spicuous on the side of order, were looked 
upon as the enemies of the people. Se- 
dition was rampant; and popular feeling 
found expression in banners, carried in 
procession, with the motto, “ More pigs 
and less parsons.” 

Meanwhile, men whose hearts were 


* It would have been well if some of them had only 
slumbered. In remote districts strange irregularities 
prevailed, unknown, and therefore unchecked, by those 
in authority. A Craven vicar a few years since was 
thus addressed by his parish clerk: “ Ay, sir, times 
are strangely altered since we used to chase the parson 
— Sunday afternoon, holding on by his pony’s tail 
until his wig fell off’ This final indignity, it was ex- 
plained, always made the parson’s wrath boil over, so 
that it could only be appeased by the present of a bottle 
of gin, wherewith the divine would ride home in re- 
stored good-humor. 
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stirred at the sight of much spiritual des- 
titution, threw themselves into the ranks 
of Dissent, as the only available channel 
for Christian work, with all the ardor of 
recent conviction, and all the crudity of 
untrained and uneducated minds. Strange 
expressions were employed, and stranger 
scenes enacted, amongst enthusiasts who 
had accepted the doctrines of the neces- 
sity for instantaneous conversion, and the 
futility of all good works. So dear to 
them was the conception of salvation by 
faith only, that St. James’s exhortation to 
manifest faith by works was promptly 
rejected as a mistaken translation, or as 
a spurious insertion of the Papists. Rough 
men, deeply and sincerely moved, spoke 
in terms whose coarseness, though it may 
disgust politer ears, scarcely grated on 
the feelings of those who were accus- 
tomed to similar phraseology in daily life. 
Thus arose, unhappily, a sad irreverence, 
the fruit of imperfect teaching, want of 
innate sense of fitness, and the indiscrim- 
inate handling of sacred subjects in fa- 
miliar language: an irreverence which 
survived to a very recent period, and 
broke forth in strange utterance at 
times.* Yet he would fatally mistake the 
whole spirit of Dissent at this juncture who 
did not recognize the fervid though undis- 
ciplined piety, and the intense energy of 
even some of its most erratic prophets. 
Local biographies record with touching 
simplicity how the heart of a colliery super- 
intendent was reached by the words of the 
Church service at the reception of the holy 
communion; and that of a young sports- 
man by a pointed remark, an arrow shot 
at a venture, addressed to him as he stalked 
with dogs and gun across the moor: both 
earned to do some work for Christ; both 

ad been brought up Churchmen, yet both 
joined the Methodists. The million fund 


* A Wesleyan local preacher, innocent alike of para- 
dox and propriety, is said to have delivered the follow- 
ing gloss on 2 Cor. xii. 10: ‘When I am weak, then 
am I strong.” ‘‘Come, now, Mr. Paul, you mustn’t 
think of gammoning us in that way either; it’s rather 
too barefaced acontradiction.” The following example 
of preaching, in what Grimshaw used to call ‘‘ market 
language,” is conceived and carried out much more 
happily. ‘‘The Scripture says, ‘ A little leaven leavens 
the whole lump;’ the whole lump of what? Why, of 
wheat. he world is a great mighty cornfield; this 
cornfield must be sheared, and the wheat put in the 

arner of the Church, and it must be threshed by the 

oly Spirit, and ground by repentance and kneaded 
by faith, and the balm put into it and made into loaves; 
and then baked in the oven of divine love and made 
into a kind of shewbread, showing forth the praises of 
Him who hath called us out of darkness into his mar- 
vellous light.” The text of this discourse was, “Is 
there no balm in Gilead,”’ etc., and an early paragraph 
graphically described the preacher’s wife, Sal Y), as 
vainly inquiring up and down the town for “‘ balm,” or 


yeast, and obliged, in consequence, to defer her baking. 
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and the Peel Act did something, and 
active, godly clergymen were not wanting 
in many places ; but, for a season, Dissent 
seemed likely to all before it. Ifa 
young woman were missed from her place 
in > ae or school, it was a common 
explanation, “She has turned religious, 
and is gone to chapel.” 

Two events contributed more than all 
else to stem the tide and turn it in the 
Church’s favor. The first was the crea- 
tion of the see of Ripon, and Dr. Long- 
ley’s appointment to the new diocese, in 
1836; the second was the election of Dr. 
Hook to the vicarage of Leeds in 1837. 

It is not creditable to the Church at 
large that we possess no permanent record 
of Bishop Longley’s lengthened and suc- 
cessful episcopate. His jurisdiction at 
Ripon extended over a large portion of 
the North Riding, and nearly the whole 
of the West Riding, and his loving zeal 
and earnestness in promoting Church 
extension were soon widely felt through- 
out the diocese. In his opening ad- 
dress as president of the Church Con- 

ess, held at Leeds in 1872, the present 
ishop of Ripon gracefully acknowledged 
the obligations,of the Church to his prede- 
cessor : — 


Bishop Longley gave the first impulse to 
Church extension in the West Riding, and 
his name is never mentioned in Yorkshire 
without awakening feelings of reverence and 
affection. .. . Within two years of his ap- 

ointment to the see, Bishop Longley organ- 
ized a diocesan society for Church extension. 
He proposed by its means to promote the 
increase of church accommodation, the erec- 
tion of new churches and parsonage houses, 
and the better endowment of the poorer bene- 
fices. His proposals were liberally supported 
by all classes in the diocese. (“Report of the 
Church Congress,” p. 20.) 


We reserve for the present the sta- 
tistics of new churches built since 1836; 
but some estimate of the importance of 
the work thus inaugurated may be gath- 
ered from the fact that Dr. Longley con- 
secrated, as Bishop of Ripon, no less than 
one hundred and nineteen churches, being 
an average of one in every two months, 
during his episcopate of twenty years, and 
that > as churches, with their social and 
spiritual influences, have had districts as- 
signed to them which now contain a popu- 
lation of more than three hundred and 
seventy thousand souls : — 


Another association, with the formation of 
which Bishop Longley’s name is connected, is 
the Diocesan Board of Education. By means 
of this society, established in 1841, a vast im- 
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pulse was given to the extension of popular 
education according to the principles of the 
Established Church; and it was owing in 
great measure to the work of that institution 
that at the close of his episcopate, with only 
twelve exceptions, every parish in the diocese 
possessed the means of instruction in some 
Church school. (“ Report of the Church Con- 
gress,” p. 21.) 


The principle on which both these dio- 
cesan societies were administered was 
that they should provide a central fund, 
from which grants should be made to 
assist local effort throughout the diocese. 
The stimulus thus afforded was almost 
priceless. Yet this was not the whole 
benefit which they effected. Their grants 
not only encouraged the completion of 
many a building which, without such aid, 
would never have been commenced, but, 
by the conditions on which they insisted, 
the stability and suitability of the struc- 
tures were secured. The larger towns, 
such as Leeds, Sheffield, Bradford, and 
Huddersfield, in turn formed their own 
Church extension societies on the same 
system. Thus charity begat charity in 
ever-extending circles. 

At what cost of pains and labor this 
work was effected, those only can appre- 
ciate who enjoyed the bishop’s closest 
intimacy. Yet a few details kindly sup- 
plied by one who was the bishop’s com- 
missary and Dr. Hook’s curate, and the 
valued friend of both,* may not be out of 
place. When he first came to the dio- 
cese, Dr. Longley found it necessary to 
awaken interest by his own personal appli- 
cation to those who could afford the nec- 
— aid, and the correspondence thus 
entailed upon him was enormous. Fre- 
quently, on returning from visiting some 
part of his charge, which he was obliged 
at that time to do in his own carriage, he 
would find from three to five hundred let- 
ters awaiting his reply. Popular feeling 
for a time ran high against him as the 
leader of the clergy ; and when he attended 
to consecrate a church at Stanningley, he 
was surrounded by an angry mob, who 
saluted him with shouts of “ Burke the 
bishop.” Amidst all the difficulties attend- 
ing Church extension in its earlier days, 
and the manifold anxieties arising from 
reasons of special trial (such as the Church 
crisis of 1848), he preserved his wonted 
dignified calmness ; but beneath his singu- 
larly pure and refined exterior there beat 
a heart of peculiar tenderness, and when 


* The Rev. Canon Jackson, the highl pected 
vicar of St. James’s, Lee foes, 
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his commissary once came to him on 
urgent business, he divined from his ex- 
pression that he brought evil tidings. 
“Bad news?” he exclaimed, “I cannot 
bear it; let us first kneel and pray.” He 
was filled with deep anxiety for the wel- 
fare of his diocese, and eagerly desired 
increased living agency for it. ‘ Although 
I can scarcely conceive anything more 
trying than.an ordination in Ripon Cathe- 
dral” (there was no heating apparatus in 
it then, and he suffered terribly from the 
cold), “ yet were it twice as bad I would 
hold a special ordination at any time 
rather than lose a single candidate from 
a diocese which needs men so sorely.” 

An amusing illustration of the influence 
exerted by his kindly, sympathetic nature 
has been supplied by another correspond- 
ent. 

Dean Goode’s proposal to restore Ripon 
Cathedral met with the strongest opposi- 
tion from some of the oldest and most 
influential people in Ripon, who were indig- 
nant at the prospect of losing their family 
pews ; so, knowing how popular and be- 
loved Archbishop Longley was (he had by 
this time been translated to York), the 
dean begged his Grace to grapple with this 
knotty question at the public meeting with 
which the scheme was to be inaugurated. 
Accordingly the archbishop began by say- 
ing he would enter into their feelings of 
regret at losing places which had been held 
by their fathers for generations before 
them. A change came over the stern 
faces, and the feathers in the old ladies’ 
bonnets nodded benignly. “ But,” he pro- 
ceeded to say, “what is Christianity? Is 
it not a continual sacrifice of one’s own 
feelings for the sake of others?” All op- 
position was disarmed, and the stoutest 
opponents were the first to give subscrip- 
tions. One fact will suffice to prove the 
reality and depth of Bishop Longley’s 
sympathy and self-denial. He brought 
thirty thousand pounds with him to Ripon, 
and gave it all away, chiefly in aiding, in 
the most unostentatious way, the poorer 
clergy of his diocese. 

Bishop Longley had only been a year at 
Ripon when, in 1837, Dr. Hook was elect- 
ed to the vicarage of Leeds, and it soon 
became manifest that a master spirit had 
been gained to the Church in the West 
Riding. The proposal to appoint him 
evoked a storm of remonstrance, and a 
vehement protest against it, signed by four 
hundred persons, was presented to the 
trustees of the living. A prominent organ 
of ultra-Evangelicism described him as 
“ professing a sort of modified Popery; a 
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man who, in his fierce bigotry and intoler- 
ance, could be compared only with Laud; 
one who consigned all Dissenters to the 
uncovenanted mercies of God, and denied 
the right of private judgment.” Week 
after week the columns of the Leeds Mer- 
cury contained virulent attacks upon him. 
With such a tempest of obloquy and mis- 
representation was Hook welcomed to a 
charge, under the burden of which many 
a brave man might have sunk. Yet, in 
another sense, the circumstances were not 
altogether adverse, if a man could wield a 
= strength wherewith to mould them. 

ook’s new position gave him wide com- 
mand of a people, rich both in money and 
in intellectual gifts, if he could only inspire 
the confidence which should draw forth the 
first, and win over the second to support 
his views. The Oxford movement had 
elicited a warm feeling for distinctive 
Churchmanship, and Hook brought the 
friendships and the theories of a calm 
university to the practical needs of a bus- 
tling town; and the man himself, sound 
and firm, yet moderate in his grasp and 
assertion of Church principles, was endued 
not only with learning, eloquence, and en- 
ergy, but with a largeness of heart that 
burst through many ordinary barriers, so 
that his very blunders often turned to good 
account. 

Yet the prospect before him was One at 
which the stoutest heart might have quailed. 
The population of Leeds in 1831 was one 
hundred and twenty-three thousand, three - 
hundred and ninety-three, and could not be 
far short of one hundred and forty thou- 
sand when Dr. Hook came to the vicarage. 
The town churches had been increased be- 
tween 1825 and 1835 from five to eight by 
the erection of three large Peel churches 
—total failures, without endowment, and 
with pew-rents producing next to nothing, 
the congregations being very small. One 
Peel church had also been built in the sub- 
urbs, raising the number in the out-town- 
ships to ten, of which Hunslet, with a 
population of fifteen thousand, Holbeck, 
with eleven thousand, and Bramley, with 
eight thousand, had each one; at Stan- 
ningley, four miles off, but within the 
borough and with a population of three 
thousand, there was no church at all. We 
have but meagre statistics of Church 
schools at this period; but the “ Penny 
Cyclopedia,” published in 1839, gives four 
thousand and fifty as the number of 
Church Sunday scholars. From the same 
authority we learn that there were then in 
Leeds thirty-two Dissenting chapels, in- 





cluding seventeen belonging to various 
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branches of Wesleyanism; “of which two 
were the largest and handsomest chapels 
in the kingdom, and each contained three 
thousand sittings.” 

The religious life ofthe town was what 
might have been expected under such cir- 
cumstances, and mainly resided in the 
Wesleyan community; indeed, what ear- 
nestness and piety there was in the Church 
was of the Wesleyan type. Dissenters 
frequently attended the parish church, and 
Churchmen went without scruple to Dis- 
senting chapels. Over and over again, in 
his earlier letters from Leeds, Dr. Hook 
says: “ Methodism is the established reli- 
gion in Leeds, and it is Methodism that 

ious Church people unconsciously talk. 
f you ask a man the ground of his hope, 
he will say immediately he /ee/s that he is 
saved; however great a mzser he may be.” 
In a letter devotion his church services 
in 1837, he writes: “ The congregation is 
composed half of Methodists, and when 
you say anything which gives satisfaction, 
up comes to the pulpit a long, deep groan.” 
Two anecdotes of this period speak vol- 
umes as to the condition of the prevalent 
Church life and feeling. A parish church- 
warden went one Sunday morning to St. 
John’s, and meeting a friend as. he came 
out, observed, “We have been having a 
sermon and collection for @ Christian 
Knowledge Society ; can you tell me what 
the society is for?” And a late vicar of 
St. John’s, on seeing a young man at holy 
communion, remarked, “I have been 
vicar for thirty years, but I never before 
saw a young man at the Lord’s table.” 

To the discouragement occasioned by 
such a state of things, there was added 
the anxiety caused by the depression of 
trade in Dr. Hook’s early days in Leeds, 
and by the bitter political antagonism of 
Radicals and Chartists. For the first five 
years or more he had to fight a hard bat- 
tle. It was customary to hold vestr 
meetings in the chancel of the paris 
church, and, at one of the first which 
Hook attended, some of those present sat 
upon the holy table (until he compelled 
them to move), and hats and coats were 
piled upon it. The election of the church- 
wardens, eight in number, was made the 
occasion of violent efforts by the secular- 
ists and Dissenters to thwart the vicar by 
putting in a majority of their adherents. 
One Eastertide several Chartists were 


elected, but they soon said, “ We /ozke the 
vicar, and if he tells us our duties we will 


do them.” Hook continued on the best 
terms with them, and declared at the end 
of their term of office that he never met 
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with amore honorable or trustworthy set 
of men. His charm of manner and power 
of sympathy wereirresistible. Those who 
heard him preach, or even read prayers, 
were riveted by his earnestness, set off b 

a voice unrivalled in sweetness and vol- 
ume. The first Sunday he officiated in 
the parish church, he had not proceeded 


‘far in the prayers, when a godly old Dis- 


senter in the congregation struck his hand 
upon one knee, and exclaimed aloud, 
“ He'll do, he’lldo!” His genuine kind- 
ness and power of adaptation are illustrat- 
ed by a dialogue between two old women, 
overheard by one of his curates, and re- 
peated by Hook with intense amusement 
in after years: 1s¢ Old Woman: “ Aye, 
but I loikes the vicar to come and see me 
when I’mill.” 2nd Old Woman: “Eh! 
and so does 1; he talks so loike an old 
woman!” With the workpeople his pop- 
ularity at last was immense; but old- 
fashioned notions of propriety were at 
times sorely scandalized at seeing the 
vicar of Leeds walking armin-arm with 
some grimy operative. 

Every means which the Church sanc- 
tions was employed to win back to the 
Church the alienated and teeming masses. 
Hook was too large-hearted to tie others 
down to his own precise mode of thought 
or action. “I let every man,” he said, 
“ride his own hobby, and only try to keep 
him straight.” Soon after his incumbency 
began, a considerable number of Metho- 
dists, including three preachers, joined the 
Established Church, but expressed a wish 
to continue their custom of “class-meet- 
ings.” “ By all means,” said Hook, “and 
I will be your class-leader.” The glorious 
strength and beauty of the West Riding 
gift of song —a gift in which the district 
excels every other part of England — was 
enlisted to render our marvellous liturgy 
in all the “beauty of holiness,” and to 
make the choral services at Leeds parish 
church, then, as now, unequalled in many 
of our large cathedrals. By teaching and 
example, the pre-eminent importance of 
worship over the mere hearing of sermons 
was enforced, and when strangers inquired 
whether the vicar was going to preach, the 
verger, no doubt duly instructed in his 
part, took delight in baffling their curiosity 
with the reply, that “doubtless a minister 
would be provided.” Opportunities for 
divine worship were multiplied, and ser- 
vices and administrations of the sacraments 
were fixed at hours which would allow of 
the attendance of the factory workers. 

It has been reported [said the vicar, in a 
sermon preached in 1848] that in attention to 
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the services of this church, preaching has been 
neglected; but I question much whether in 
any church in England more sermons have 
been delivered. Four times a¢ /east in every 
week are sermons -preached from this pulpit, 
and very seldom so few as four; for sermons 
are delivered on every festival of the Church, 
while every day in Lent there has been a ser- 
mon ; nine sermons in each Lenten week ; and 
a similar course of daily preaching has been 
pursued before confirmations, and other spe- 
cial occasions. (“Our Holy and Beautiful 
House, the Church of England,” a Sermon by 
W. F. Hook, D.D.) 


To remedy as far as possible the inevi- 
table imperfectness of Sunday-school teach- 
ing, Hook was most assiduous in public 
catechizing. In 1841 he wrote, declin- 
ing an invitation to spend a Sunday at 
Bishopsthorpe on this account: “I cate- 
chize upwards of a thousand children every 
Sunday afternoon, and I have succeeded 
in making this duty interesting to a large 
congregation.” He held weekly services 
in the lowest parts of the town. Above 
all, in his vast parish church, rebuilt 
through his exertions at a cost of 30,000/., 
every seat on the floor was free and unap- 
propriated. 

We rejoice to know that we shall shortly 
have a full account of Hook’s work in 
Leeds, as his “Memoir” has been for 
some time in preparation by the Rev. W. 
R. W. Stephens, to whose kindness we 
are indebted for some of the facts here 
brought forward; but our rapid sketch of 
his work and influence in Leeds would be 
wholly incomplete without some notice of 
his two most marked characteristics, the 
first of which was his unreserved attach- 
ment to and affection for the Church of 
England. 

In the words of one of Hook’s succes- 
sors, the Bishop of Ely, Hook “ believed 
with his whole soul in the divine constitu- 
tion of the English Church, in her apos- 
tolic succession, in her continuity from the 
days of Augustine to his own day. He 
believed thoroughly in the via media of 
her prayer-book; and so he stood firm 
upon ground which he knew, and standing 
there firmly, became a standard-bearer, 
and the head of a school of thorough 
Church of England men.” The position 
he assumed was clear and distinctive; and 
whilst he lived on the most friendly terms 
with pious Dissenters and their ministers, 
he was never betrayed into flirting with 
Presbyterianism on the one hand, or 
Popery on the other. In the trying crisis 
of 1848, when some amongst his personal 
friends at Oxford, who had aided his work 





in Leeds, went over to the Church of 
Rome, Hook’s loving heart swelled not 
only with sorrow for the perversion of 
those who were gone, but with burning 
indignation at the half-hearted, apologetic 
tone adopted by some who remained be- 
hind. Modern Ritualists would do well 
to ponder the strong, stirring words in 
which this staunchest of Churchmen de- 
nounced all hankering after Romanism. 
In the sermon already quoted, we find 


him speaking as follows : — 


In this church no attempt has been made to 
ape the services of that apostate Church, the 
Church of Rome, but the prayer-book has 
been our guide, not more and not less. 


And again: — 


They do not serve the Church dutifully, 
they are not her true and faithful children, 
whose bearts go a-whoring after the abomina- 
tions of other lands, and who with alienated 
affections are ever dwelling on what they call 
the “miserable deficiencies ” of the Church of 
England ; who, if they dare not as yet declare 
our house to be unholy, still hesitate to pro- 
nounce it beautiful, and sigh for the garish 
ornaments, if not for the images and idols, 
with which foreign temples are adorned. 
(“Our Holy and beautiful House, the Church 
of sed a Sermon by W. F. Hook, D.D., 
p. 10. 


On the 25th of April, 1848, he wrote to 
Canon Jackson : — 


I think of preaching a sermon, on the love 
we ought to bear to the Sanctuary in which we 
assemble, to our own congregation, and the 
Church of England as such, as the purest and 
best Reformed Church in the world. We 
should love her prayer-book, we should love 
her articles, we should love her reformation, 
we should love her Catholicism, we should 
love her Protestantism, we should love even 
her insulation, when there is so much corrup- 
tion around us.... As we are only good 
Christians by our love to Christ, so we are 
only good Churchmen by our love to tne 
Church of England. 


The second characteristic of Hook was 
his singular and entire disinterestedness. 
A striking example of this was afforded by 
the sacrifice he volunteered and effected 
through the Leeds Vicarage Act, designed 
by himself, and passed in 1844. Its main 
provisions were as follows : — 

1. The old parish of Leeds was to be 
divided into several parishes, under the 
direction of the ecclesiastical commission- 
ers, with the sanction of the bishop. 

2. Each of the existing churches was to 
be constituted a parish church, with a suit- 
able district annexed to it. 

. 3. Such parts of the parish as were not 
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thus attached to existing churches were to 
be formed into new districts. 

4. Churches erected in these districts 
were to become vicarages, and their in- 
cumbents vicars. ; 

5. The floors of all such churches were 
to be free. 

6. Parsonages were to be built or ob- 
tained for all such churches ; and 

7. No church (old or new) was to be 
constituted a parish church, until the floor 
of it was free and a parsonage was pro- 
vided. 

8. The patronage of the churches was 
to be transferred from the vicar (with one 
exception) to the bishop and the ecclesias- 
tical commissioners. 

By this act, which, it will be seen, an- 
ticipated some important principles of 
subsequent enactments, and contained 
others still requiring to be enforced, Hook 
incurred a sacrifice of 6oo/, a year, about 
half the income of his living. His private 
means were small, and he had a large 
family as well as seven curates to main- 
tain. Yet it was not simply a great pecu- 
niary sacrifice. The old parish churches 
of the large West Riding towns enjoy a 
peculiar prestige, the fruit of ancient and 
hallowed associations, as the scene of holy 
services performed at seasons of the deep- 
est joy or sorrow for the forefathers of 
widely scattered ye gerne The parish- 
ioners, not merely of new town districts, 
but of many a district chapelry and out- 
lying hamlet, like to come for baptism or 
marriage to the old mother church, and 
still to look upon the vicar ( par excellence) 
as their own spiritual head. 

Such a feeling must necessarily have 
had special attraction for so warm-hearted 
aman as Hook. And it must have been 
at the cost of a cruel wrench that he cut 
himself off from an influence, an unwilling- 
ness to part with which seems to be the 
last infirmity of noble-minded vicars. The 
effect produced by this self-denying act 
was prodigious, and the Church reaped 
unspeakable advantage from it. The men 
of the West Riding have been described 
as “sleuth-hounds after wealth,” * and 


* The district abounds in stories illustrative of the 
prevalent fondness for money, of which the following 
may serve as a quaint specimen. A young man, who 
had been for some time paying his addresses to a youn; 
woman, told his intended father-in-law that he an 
Mary thought of “getting wed.” ‘I think it’s time 
you did,’”’ was the reply. “ Aye, but how much will 
you pie her?” “TI shall give her rooo/.”” * Nay, 
you'll gie her more than that.”” ‘* No I shall not; her 
sisters had a thousand each, and she’ll have the same.”’ 
““Ah, but,’ rejoined the ardent lover, “you forget 
that Mary's the foulest of the lot.” He had deliber- 
ately chosen the plainest of the family, in the expecta- 





they wa oe the power of convictions 
which could produce such results. 

It would be manifestly unfair to claim 
for Dr. Hook all the work of Church ex- 
tension accomplished in Leeds during his 
vicariate. The Evangelicals also worked 
hard and well, but the vicar was the lead- 
ing spirit. Bya curious coincidence, ex- 
actly twenty-two churches, parsonages, 
and schools, namely, that number of each, 
were built in Leeds in the twenty-two 

ars during which Hook remained there. 

na letter to a friend, bearing date No- 
vember 14, 1854, he says : — 


Last week two churches were consecrated, 
making the number built during my incum- 
amount to twenty. We laid the foun- 
dation of ‘the twenty-first church the week 
before, and now we shali have done with 
church-building for a time. We shall have 
one church for every six thousand of the popu- 
lation, and, considering the number of Dis- 
senters in each district, this is sufficient for 
the present. We must now turn our thoughts 
to multiply the clergy. I shall endeavor to 
prevail on men of fortune to support, for a 
certain period, additional curates in each dis- 
trict. We have, one instance already: the 
munificent manager of Price’s candle-factory 
supports a curate in one of our districts for 
three years, i 


Hook’s last act in Leeds was in har- 
mony with his persistent, large-hearted 
generosity. He-was presented with a 
testimonial, in the shape of a casket con- 
taining a large sum of money. He gave 
away the money to Church purposes, be- 
fore he left the town, and took the empty 
box with him to Chichester. Thus fitl 
closed a pastorate which, in Bishop Wood. 
ford’s emphatic words, “raised the whole 
ideal of a great town parish priest through- 
out the entire Church of England.” 

Dr. Hook became Dean of Chiches- 
ter in 1859, and for a few years Church 
work in Leeds took the form of consolida- 
tion rather than extension; but the year 
1864 saw the commencement of the Leeds 
Church Extension Society, under the 
presidency of Dr. Atlay. At its first 
meeting 25,000/. was subscribed in the 
room, and a vote was taken immediately 
afterwards that none of the promised 
money should be drawn unless the amount 
were doubled within six months ; at the 
end of that period the subscription list 
exceeded 52,000/. What this society ef- 
fected is best told in the words of the 
report for 1875 :— 


' 
tion that her father would give her a larger dowry to 
get her off his hands, ” 
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During the past ten years the board has 
received 49,1312. out of the 54,006/. promised 
in 1864,.and a few further instalments of sub- 
scriptions, when received, will bring up the 
total to 50,000/; Its expenditure has reached 
the sum of 46,000/., and its engagements will 
absorb about 4,000/, more. This expenditure 
has elicited upwards of 50,000/. from the 
-ecclesiastical commissioners for endowment, 
and about 40,000/. from other sources in aid 
of the work of the society, making an aggre- 
gate of about 140,000/.* expended for Church 
purposes within the parish of Leeds within 
the last ten years, By these means the staff 
of the parochial clergy had been increased 
from sixty-nine to eighty-four, nine additional 
churches have been built and endowed with 
(including St. Chad’s, built and endowed by 
the late Sir E. Beckett and the present baro- 
net at a cost of 15,000/.) an addition of 6,848 
sittings, while seven parsonages have been 
provided. Two iron churches and one mis- 
sion-room are licensed for divine service, the 
board having expended in connection there- 
‘with about 2,850/. Upwards of. 3,000/, has 
been paid as provisional stipends to the clergy 
working in these and other conventional dis- 
tricts, and sites for two new churches have 
been secured. (“Tenth Report of the Leeds 
Church Extension Society,” pp. 7, 8.) 


Yet, considerable as was the increase 
both of living sag | and of church ac- 
commodation thus afforded, the spiritual 


necessities of the town had grown far 
more os The proportion of church 
e 


Sittings to the population, which was 14°7 
per cent. in 1851, had fallen to 13°3 per 
cent. in 1874. The board of the Church 
Extension Society reported that even the 
effort of 1864, if repeated, would at the 
end of another decennium leave greater 
arrears than ever to be provided for. 
Once more the Churchmen of Leeds gird- 
ed themselves to the work. The recent 
death of Dr. Hook brought out strongly 
the old feeling of regard for him, and the 
bishop of the diocese, ever prompt in action 
and deservedly confident of the generosity 
to which he appealed, boldly asked for 
100,000, We do not forget that the 
Church in Leeds has been signally fa- 
vored in Dr. Hook’s successors, “ Dig- 
nitatem nostram a Vespasiano inchoa- 
tam, a Tito auctam, a Domitiano longius 
provectam non abnuerim.” Butit reflects 
no slight credit both on their influence and 
on the noble spirit of the Church laity of 
Leeds, that the first report of the Leeds 
(new) Church Extension Society, issued in 
1877, could announce that 56,868/. had 
been already promised; whilst one whose 


* This is exclusive of the cost of St. Chad’s at Head- 
ingley, and of 3,000/. for two mission chapels in Bram- 
ey. 





name figured in the subscription list for 
2,500, undertook to double his offering, if 
the full sum asked for by the bishop were 
obtained. 

Before Dr. Hook had completed his 
work of showing how the great manufac- 
turing — of the north of England 
might be won back to the Church, a vigor- 
ous effort for Church extension was start- 
ed in the neighboring town of Bradford. 
No place in England, except Middlesbor- 
ough, had grown so rapidly, and the Lords’ 
committee on spiritual destitution in 1858 
had reported that in none was there such 
deficiency of means of spiritual instruc- 
tion. 


Of all the cases brought before us in evi- 
dence, the strongest is that of Bradford in 
Yorkshire. The borough of Bradford has a 
population of one hundred and thirty thousand, 
increasing at the rate of two thousand annu- 
ally. It has within it the parish church and 
nine district churches; the population con- 
nected with the parish church is about 78,332, 
having no other church whatever; in the 
parish church are about fourteen hundred sit- 
tings, perhaps not two hundred of which, at 
the very outside, are free, and those sittings 
are in the aisles. (‘“ Report from Select Com- 
mittee, etc.,”’ p. xi.) 


The report further states that licensed 
schoolrooms supplied six hundred more 
sittings for adult worshippers, and that the 
vicar and four curates had the whole pas- 
toral care of this vast population, besides 
all the occasional and regular Church 
services and very heavy quasi-secular 
work, 

Such a revelation startled the laity of 
Bradford to efforts which have been con- 
tinuous to the presentday. A society was 
formed to erect ten new churches within 
five years, and it carried through the work 
of building nine of them, and a school 
chapel in the district assigned to the tenth. 
In this effort the Hardy family, whose 
name has been associated with Church 
extension in Bradford in and since the 
time of Dr. Crosse, took the lead. Mr. 
C. Hardy offered to provide one church. 
Mr. F. S. Powell promised another. Nor 
Joes the addition of six thousand eight 
hundred and seventeen sittings thus at 
once added to the church accommodation 
by any means exhaust the advantages di- 
rectly flowing from the movement. In 
every instance endowments have been se- 
cured. In eight out of the ten, excellent 
parsonages and schools have been provid- 
ed. Whilst the extent to which the church 
opportunities thus supplied have been laid 
hold of by the population, is testified by 
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the subsequent necessary enlargement of 
several of the churches and schools, as 
well as by the erection of mission-rooms 
in more than one of the new parishes. 
In consequence of the stimulus thus given, 
new life has been infused into the Church 
in Bradford. The number of the paro- 
chial clergy has risen to forty-five. One 
large new church has been consecrated 
since the Ten-Church-Building Societ 

terminated; two more rapidly approac 

completion, and others are projected. 
How far the relief thus afforded will be 
adequate we cannot yet determine; but 
the “ Diocesan Calendar” for 1877 returns 
thirty-nine thousand, six hundred and six 
souls as still attached to the parish church. 
Yet the progress we record is not a little 
remarkable for a town which not long since 
was regarded as the headquarters of Dis- 


nt. 

Sheffield, scarcely inferior to Leeds in 
population, tells a similar story of consid- 
erable effort and of the need for renewed 
exertions. Shortly after his appointment 
to the see of York, Archbishop Thomson 
made an earnest appeal to the Churchmen 
of Sheffield, which led to the formation of 
the Sheffield Church Extension Society in 
1865. This movement resulted in the 
erection of seven new churches, each now 
endowed with 200/.a year, including All 
Saints, built at the sole cost of Sir John 
Brown, and St. Silas at that of Mr. Henr 
Wilson ; the latter being the second churc 
built by its large-hearted founder. The 
labors of the first Sheffield Church Exten- 
sion Society were brought to a conclusion 
in 1872, when the committee, in handin 
over the farther prosecution of their tas 
to the Sheffield Church Conference, re- 
corded a total expenditure of 31,202/, 
which had elicited further contributions of 
some 20,000/. more. So rapid, however, 
has been the growth of Sheffield, that, 
despite the work just described, the per- 
centage of church sittings in relation to 
population had fallen from 14°25 per 
cent. in 1831 to 11°25 in 1872. Three 
new churches already finished, and further 
works in hand, prove that Churchmen in 
Sheffield are both conscious of the emer- 
gency and are prepared promptly to meet 
it. 

It would require the iteration of a thrice- 
told tale to go through all the West Riding 
towns in order, and recount the new church- 
es raised in them oning the past forty 
years. Halifax, Huddersfield, Dewsbury, 
Almondbury, Batley, Wakefield, and a host 
of other places, could in a greater or less 
degree repeat the story. Yeta little space 
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must be devoted to a few offerings of ex- 
ceptional importance and interest. 

The first place must be assigned to Mr. 
Akroyd’s magnificent church of All Saints, 
Haley Hill, Halifax, one of Sir Gilbert 
Scott’s finest works, and unsurpassed by 
any modern church for its wondrous com- 
bination of dignity and beauty, its elabo- 
rate decoration, and its singular complete- 
ness and finish. Built in a commanding 

sition near the old Roman road to Ilkley, 
its massive tower and graceful spire, ris- 
ing to a height of two hundred and thirty- 
six feet, are a landmark that may be 
discerned from the range that runs from 
Westmoreland to Derbyshire, on those 
rare occasions when the sky is free from 
the smoke of a thousand factories. All 
that stone carving, rich marble, stained 
glass, and color can do to render God’s 
house a thing of beauty, has been lavished 
on this munificent offering, which is be- 
lieved to have cost the donor 60,000/, 
Yet this sum by no means represents Mr, 
Akroyd’s gifts to the Church in this neigh- 
borhood. The church at Copley, where 
he has also large factories, mainly owes its 
existence to him, and hardly any effort for 
Church extension in the district has failed 
to receive from him most liberal support. 
A handy book, descriptive of the various 
institutions in Haley Hill and Copley, fur- 
nishes a remarkable example of the legiti- 
mate and faithful exercise of the appro- 
priate influence within the reach of all 
large employers otf labor, and describes, 
besides ordinary parochial institutions, a 
giris’ school for cookery; a building 
society, on a system most favorable to 
such workmen as desire to become their 
own landlords ; a rifle corps; and a work- 
ing men’s college, which has been unusu- 
ally successful in qualifying young men, by 
a scientific training, for responsible and 
lucrative appointments. 

The Church of All Saints, Bradford, 
built by Mr. F. S. Powell, is another glori- 
ous example of the love for the Church of 
England which so largely prevails in the 
West Riding. The building, with its 
entourage of parsonage and schools, rep- 
resents an offering of some 30,000/., and 
its history will furnish a remarkable in- 
stance of Church progress. ‘ When its 
foundation stone was laid in 1862, there 
were five Dissenting chapels, but not a 
single day-school for the children of the 
five thousand six hundred souls then com- 
prised within the district assigned to it, 
and no buildings for either Church ser- 
vice or school. Before the church was 
consecrated, a large school was built and 
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a day-school commenced. In a few years 
it was found necessary to treble the 
accommodation at first supplied, and since 
then two large mission-rooms and infant- 
schools have also been erected. At the 
end of thirteen years a thousand scholars 
were in attendance in the Sunday schools, 
and upwards of eight hundred in the day- 
schools. These results do not spring, as 
at Haley Hill, from the influence of any 
large employer of labor, but are the ready 
oul spontaneous appropriation by the 

ople of the means of grace and use- 

ulness which are through the Church 

provided for them. The borough of Brad- 
ford is of much smaller area than that 
of Leeds, but a circle drawn with a radius 
of three miles from the Bradford Exchange 
would inclose a population almost equal, 
if not superior, to that of Leeds in number, 
and it is hardly too much to say that 
through the whole of this circle Mr. Pow- 
ell’s support has been afforded to every 
form of Church extension. 

The name of Church benefactors in 
the West par, * legion. At Leeds the 
Becketts and Beckett Denisons, Mar- 
shalls, and Gotts; at Sheffield the names 
of Sir John Brown and Mr. Henry Wil- 
son already mentioned ; at Bradford, those 
of Hardy, Powell, Thompson, Hollings, 
and Taylor; at Huddersfield, the Earl of 
Dartmouth, Sir John Ramsden, the 
Brookes, the Starkies, and the Hirsts; 
at Halifax, Mr. Akroyd and Mr. Stocks; 
at Wakefield, Mrs. Disney Robinson; at 
Lightcliffe, Mr. Foster; at Skelton, Lady 
Mary Vyner. These are far from being 
an exhaustive lissgven of those who have 
given special offerings. 

TAnddv 0 obk Gy yO uvOqoopuat obd’ bvounvw 
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There is a large class of buildings, 
which occupy an intermediate position ~ 
tween the new churches and those which 
have been restored, and which are equally, 
with these, evidences and monuments of 
Church energy; we refer to the cases in 
which an entirely new structure has been 
substituted for an old parish church. 
Foremost in this category we place Don- 
caster parish church, perhaps the noblest 
work of Sit Gilbert Scott. Its rebuilding 
on so grand a scale was largely due to 
the unwearied energy of Sir E. Beckett, 
whose thorough mastery of Gothic de- 
tails prs some of the church’s spe- 
cial and most striking features. The cost, 
46,000/., at which this church was fin- 
ished, and that of St. James’s, Doncaster, 
a most satisfactory building, also erected 





under Sir E. Beckett’s superintendence, 
and completed for 5,000/., are a singular 
refutation of the prevalent prejudice that 
the Gothic style is exceptionally costly. 
It was here that Dr. Vaughan performed 
a unique service to the Church, by ful- 
filling single-handed all the most valuable 
offices of a theological training college, 
and thus raising up a body of earnest 
clergy, whose influence is now widel 
felt in Yorkshire and throughout England. 
At Mirfield the new parish church, an- 
other of Scott’s churches, built by public 
subscription at a cost of 26,000/., stands 
side by side with, and vastly overshadows, 
the simpler structure of earlier days. 

To sum up the record of Church prog- 
ress as seen in the erection of new 
churches we may state that since the year 
1836 no less than two hundred and forty- 
four new churches have been consecrated 
in the diocese of Ripon, of which forty-four 
were built to replace older structures 
which had become unsuitable, or had fallen 
into decay; leaving a clear gain of two 
hundred new churches, besides the addi- 
tional accommodation almost invariably 
obtained when old churches were rebuilt. 
To this number must be added fifty-nine 
more, built since 1840, in that part of the 
West Riding which lies within the diocese 
of York, so that the full tale reaches two 
hundred fifty-nine in number. 

The work of church restoration through- 
out the West Riding has kept abreast 
of the erection of new churches. The 
staunch Protestantism of Dean Goode, the 
champion of Evangelicism, did not prevent 
his inaugurating the restoration of Ripon 
Cathedral on the true principle of strict] 

reserving its original features, and fol- 
owing it up with characteristic energy. 
He came to his deanery in 1860, and 
started the restoration in 1861. The work 
was committed to Sir Gilbert Scott, not a 
day too soon. This grand old structure, 
dedicated to St. Wilfred, with its singu- 
larly pure and beautiful early English west 
front, was hastening to decay. The foun- 
dations of the western towers were gradu- 
ally giving way, and they were rent by 
fissures of an alarming character ; the cen- 
tral tower was much cracked; the pinna- 
cles, flying buttresses, window mullions, 
and ornamentai work, were all extensively 
damaged. The roof of the choir, groined 
in 1829 with lath and plaster, was danger- 
ously dilapidated ; pieces of it frequently 
fell during service, to the terror of the 
verger, who used to congratulate his pa- 
trons daily on their coming out safely. 
The taste of the previous restorers had 
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placed under the transept roof a zigzag 
cornice made in 16 "pny mone: to imitate 
Purbeck marble! \t was found necessary 
to excavate under each tower to a great 
depth in order to make a solid foundation. 
The external roof of the choir was raised 
to its original elevation, and the plaster 
ceiling replaced by a roof of oak, and cov- 
ered with lead. Chapter-house, crypt, 
library, and choir were all thoroughly re- 
cana the condition of the last before 
Sir G. Scott took it in hand, with its un- 
sightly galleries and dark closets, being 
almost indescribable. Unhappily, Dean 
Goode did not survive to see the comple- 
tion of a work of which he had been the 
life and soul so long as his valuable life 
was spared. The restoration occupied ten 
years, and cost 40,000/, 

It is impossible to dwell in detail on all 
the other important restorations effected 
in the West Riding during the last half- 
century. These witnesses, “with silent 
but impressive eloquence,” as Bishop 
Bickersteth happily expresses it, “to the 
piety, munificence, and hearty attachment 
of Churchmen to the National Church” 
abound in every direction. Wakefield par- 
ish church, with its beautiful spire, which 
dates from 1329, has been rendered, under 
Sir G. Scott’s skilful handling, worthy of 
its original design, at an outlay of 23,000/.; 
the last 600/. required being raised in a 
fortnight in 52. subscriptions. The Abbey 
pr at Selby, the parish churches of 
Bradford, Shefheld, Huddersfield, Keigh- 
ley, and indeed of almost every large man- 
facturing town and village, stand out in 
fresh beauty, and the country districts 
have not lagged behind the towns. Lord 
Hampton’s return gives 171,071/. as the 
amount expended upon church restoration 
in that part of the West Riding which lies 
within the diocese of York, and 299,0501. 
more in the diocese of Ripon, making a 
total of 470,1217. Large as these figures 
are, they fall far short of the sum actually 
contributed. How universal the move- 
ment has been may be judged from the 
fact, that in the four hundred and annem: 
two parishes in the diocese of Ripon only 
eleven churches are now in urgent need of 
restoration. To the foregoing outlay we 
may now add the amount given in Lord 
Hampton’s return, in order to complete 
this branch of our subject. We find that 
the estimated cost of the new churches in 
the West Riding within the diocese of 
York was 283,4634, and within the diocese 
of Ripon, 703,2414, making a grand total 
of nearly a million sterling. And if we 
take into consideration the facts, that ac- 





tual expenditure almost invariably exceeds 
the actual estimate, that additional 
churches have been built and restored 
since the date of Lord Hampton’s return, 
and that there are others which are not 
included in it, because less than s5o00/. 
has been expended on them, we shall be 
quite within the mark when we assert that 
a million and a half has been contributed 
during the last forty years to this one sin- 
gle element of Church extension. 

It is more important and interesting to 
inquire how far the effort represented by 
such an outlay has been crowned with suc- 
cess. Spiritual results cannot indeed be 
measured by statistics, yet the degree in 
which the services of the Church are ac- 
cepted, and especially the number of 
those who amongst so independent a race 
present themselves for confirmation, afford 
a fair measure. of the spirit which the 
clergy throw into their work, and of their 
hold over their parishioners. The Bishop 
of Ripon’s charge in 1876 supplies the in- 
formation we require. 


During the last three years I have held 142 
confirmations. ‘The whole number who have 
been confirmed is 19,207, or 1,632 more than 
were confirmed in the former triennial period. 
. - . The whole clerical staff of the diocese is 
708. The whole number of clergy when the 
see of Ripon was formed was 373... . The 
number of baptisms for the last three years is 
83,866, being an increase of 5,410 as compared 
with the number baptised in the three years 
preceding. The weekly offertory was estab- 
lished in 125 | in 1870, and in 193 


churches in 1 


These figures speak eloquently enough, 
and require no further comment. 

The multiplication of new churches has 
not led merely to a large increase in the 
number of overworked and underpaid 
clergy. Contributions for the building of 
parsonage houses, and for the augmenta- 
tion of endowments, have been poured 
forth in a stream of steadily increasing 
volume. For these objects there was 
raised in the diocese of Ripon 67,878/. in 
the three years ending with 1867; 55,7164. 
for the three ending 1873; and 82,944/. 
for those ending 1876. The total contri- 
butions for Church purposes. during each 
triennium are too significant to be omit- 


In 1873 the Bishop of Ripon reminded 
his clergy, — 


This is the third time in succession that at 
my triennial visitation I have referred to what 
has been raised in the diocese for what may 
properly be called Church extension. In the 
three years terminating with 1866 the amount 
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raised in the diocese for Church purposes was 
308,565/. In the next three years it was 
330,215/., and now, so far from the liberality 
of the diocese being exhausted, the amount of 
contributions is larger than before, and reaches 
345,067/. 

The charge for 1876 gives a sum-total 
under the same heading of 394,676/. 
Somg years of unusual commercial pros- 

rity are included in the period thus 
Sooumhe under review, but the “ Record of 
the Diocese” contained in the “ Ripon 
Diocesan Calendar” for 1877 abundantly 
proves that the recent unparalleled de- 
pression of Yorkshire trade has not as yet 
checked the steady increase of benefac- 
tions to the Church. 

A curiously perverted argument in favor 
of the disestablishment and disendowment 
of the Church has been based upon the 
magnitude of its voluntary efforts during 
the last half-century. A Church, it is ar- 
gued, which can do so much for itself, can 
spare the endowments bequeathed to it 
by the past. It would be as ‘reasonable to 
argue that a load which four strong horses 
can drag easily up-hill could therefore as 
well be drawn by two of them. Itis the 
endowments of the past, together with the 
benefactions of the present, that have 
placed the Church in her high position. 
Without the action of the ecclesiastical 
commissioners in supplying endowments 
for poor livings with large populations, and 
in liberally meeting benefactions in the 
cases where Church patronage is vested in 
private persons, the results of recent 
Church extension might have been far less 
satisfactory. That Churchmen are capa- 
ble of large sacrifices to maintain their 
clergy, even when required to do so under 
circumstances which might afford a spe- 
cious reason for refusal, was signally 
proved in their redemption last year of the 
Halifax vicar’s rate ata cost of 12,000/.; 
when their liberality not only relieved the 
vicar from all anxiety about his income, 
but made a present to every non-subscrib- 
ing and Nonconformist landlord of the 
purchase-value of the rate to which his 
property was Hable. But the barest jus- 
tice demands that the question should be 
shaped very differently, and that it should 
be asked, with respect to the property held 
in trust for the Church, whether the ob- 
jects of the trust are legitimate, and 
whether the funds are being properly ap- 
plied to them. 

The Education Act of 1870 naturally 
came into immediate operation in the large 
West Riding towns, and it is with some 
anxiety that we inquire what position the 





Church still holds in elementary education. 
Unhappily the pressure is most felt in the 
poorest districts, the very places in which 
voluntary schools were most needed, and 
where they have been planted by the most 
self-denying exertions. It is satisfactory 
to learn from the ample statistics given in 
the “ Report of the Committee of Council 
on Education for 1876-1877,” that only fif- 
teen schools which had obtained a build- 
ing grant have been closed in consequence 
of the competition of school boards. We 
are surprised to find that more than half 
of the 3,500/. thus wasted was granted for 
school-buildings in Leeds and Halifax, 
where public spirit might be expected to 
sustain any efficient volanien school. 

But a deeper study of the authorized 
Statistics reveals a condition of things 
which is positively startling, and more than 
justifies the complaints which have been 
made of the unfair pressure of Mr. Fors- 
ter’s Act upon the supporters of voluntary 
schools. At the date of the last annual 
return there was an average attendance of 
39,338 scholars in the board schools of 
the West Riding, and of 131,532 scholars 
in voluntary schools, of whom 89,459 
attended Church of England schools, and 
42,073 belonged to other communities. 

The board schools earned an annual 
grant upon inspection of 27,306/.; the 
Church schools 59,722/.; and the other 
voluntary schools 27,059/.: so that the 
board schools obtained a nt of about 
3 I-2d.a head more than the scholars in 
Church schools, and had a greater advan- 
tage.over voluntary schools not connected 
with the Church of England. 

Such a result might be regarded with 
equanimity. The race seems hardly an 
unequal one when it is remembered that 
every little village school has been entered 
into our estimate, and that it is much harder 
to meet known deficiencies in all such in- 
stances from voluntary subscriptions than 
from rates. If due allowance be made for 
such cases, it will be evident that the 
Church schools, as tested by results, sup- 
ply an equally good secular education with 
the board schools. But it is most impor- 
tant to investigate the cost at which these 
equal results are obtained, and this the 
“ Report of the Education Department” 
enables us to do. 

The whole amount of building grants to 
Church schools, including sums granted 
by the treasury before a committee of 
council was formed, was 116,143/. 13s. 2d., 
to which 25,822/. 7s. 8d. should be added 
for other voluntary schools, making a total 
cost to the public purse of 141,966/. for 
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the buildings, in which there was an aver- 
age attendance last year of one hundred 
and thirty-one thousand five hundred and 
thirty-two scholars: whereas the loans 
raised by school boards for less than 
a third of that number of scholars actually 
reached 1,134,115/.; in other words, the 
cost to the public of school board school- 
buildings has been from twenty-five to 
twenty-six times that of voluntary school- 
buildings. Nor are the figures less as- 
tounding when we analyze them more 
closely. The debt incurred by the school 
board of Bradford alone exceeds by 
22,0007. the whole amount of building 
sey to all the voluntary schools in the 

est Riding. Sheffield surpasses Brad- 
ford by another 20,000/., and the Leeds 
school board has already incurred a liabil- 
ity of 238,240/. Doubtless some portion 
of this debt is due for schools still in 
course of erection, yet, with all allowance 
for such cases, we cannot acquit the school 
boards of an expenditure often lavish and 
sometimes profligate. “The absence of 
any practical control upon the expenditure 
of a school board, only too often elected 
on a purely political basis, and animated 
by a determination not to carry out the 
- of the Act of 1870, but to supplant, 
if possible, existing Church schools, is 
causing a wide-spread discontent with 
their action in the West Riding; whilst 
the extravagant expenditure of those 
school boards in which Radicals and Lib- 
erationists have a majority, stands in dis- 
reputable contrast with the cuckoo cry of 
the same party for retrenchment, and bids 
fair to neutralize all the efforts of the leg- 
islature to relieve the onerous pressure of 
local taxation. 

The Sunday school of Lancashire and 
the West Riding is altogether sud generis. 
Young men and women attend until they 
marry, and mothers with their babies are 
frequently seen on the forms of the select 
classes, as the upper division of the school 
is called. The largest Church Sunday 
schools number from six hundred to one 
thousand scholars; and their close, orderly 
ranks, their well-clad and well-cared-for 
appearance, and the rich volume of music 
that bursts from them as they join in 
united prayer and praise, kindle feelings 
in the hearts of those who have known 
and loved them which do not soon fade 
away. Special children’s services in the 
church and school, with catechizing and 
very simple addresses, have banished 
much of the church weariness that tried 
the children of the last generation so sore- 
ly. The weak point in the Sunday school 
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is commonly the quality of the instruction. 
Its strength lies in the attachment to the 
Church and the clergy, which it breeds 
and maintains. To remedy defects in 
teaching, assoeiations of neighboring par- 
ishes are now generally formed, which 
supply trained teachers to give model les- 
sons, and to explain how the attention 
and understanding of the children may 
best be compassed. In prosperous times 
it is no uncommon thing for a Sunday 
school to organize a special train for a 
day’s trip to the seaside or the Peak of 
Derbyshire, each one paying his own fare 
and providing his own refreshments. 
Whitsuntide and the anniversary (z.¢. the 
Sunday on which the annual collections for 
the Sunday school are made)are gala days. 
On the latter, especially, friends from a 
distance are invited ; special hymns and a 
grand anthem, this last often marvellously 
florid, but executed in a style that aston- 
ishes south-country folk, are prepared; 
the coldest churches are thronged; and 
the expenses of the year, varying from 5o0/. 
to 100/., are, whether in church or chapel, 
almost always forthcoming.* Strong as 
are the ties which bind the scholars to the 
church and school, which they may have 
attended for ten or fifteen years, the 
Church’s hold on many seems to be lost 
just at the close of their connection with 
the Sunday school, and the attention of 
thoughtful Churchmen is being anxiously 
engaged to supply the missing link. The 
prevailing tendency to secularize elemen- 
tary education enhances immeasurably 
the importance of Church Sunday schools, 
which in the diocese of Ripon alone num- 
ber nearly ninety thousand scholars. 

One of the most successful means of 
retaining Church influence over those who 
are passing from youth to manhood has 
been found in the Church Institute, a 
kindred institution to the Mechanics’ In- 
stitute, but with a distinctive Church 
character. A_ well-supplied library; a 
handsome reading-room, liberally fur- 
nished with newspapers and periodicals ; 
classes for instruction in advanced and 
elementary branches of knowledge, in- 
cluding music, languages, and religious 
literature ; a school of art of a very high 
order; a gymnasium fitted with every 


. * An amusing example of the quick wit of the West 
Ridin cnsepaed ashort time ago at a village Sunday- 
school anniversary. The congregation, swelled by 
visitors from a distance, overflowed the church. When 
the collection was being counted in the vestry after ser- 
vice, a friend came in with a plate full of coins, amount- 
ing to several pounds —he had slipped out of church 
during the last hymn, and had collected from the people 
in the churchyard. 
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requisite ; and a lecture hall, which fur- 
nishes a place for religious meetings and 
for gatherings which foster corporate feel- 
ing and lead to the united action of 
Churchmen, — these are among the advan- 
tages afforded by the Bradford Church 
Institute, which is probably entitled to 
take the first place in the list, and which 
has enrolled four hundred and thirty-six 
honorary and thirteen hundred and eighty- 
six ordinary members. The Bradford 
building cost over 14,000/.; that at Leeds, 


8,300/. Almost every large town and im- 


portant village has now its Church insti- 
tute; and a Yorkshire Union of Church 
Institutes has been formed, to gather and 
disseminate the results of the experience 
of separate institutions, and to combine 
them, when necessary, for united action. 
The importance of this agency, as afford- 
ing new power for Church work, is al- 
ready considerable, and it bids fair to fur- 
nish an effectual ¢é¢e de Pont against the 
assaults of foes from without. 


Whatever the feelings amongst pro- 
nounced - Dissenters, the influence of the 
Church in the West Riding is enormously 
increased amongst that vast massof the 
working class who are indifferent to all 
merely religious disputes. Three causes 
have specially contributed to this result. 
1. The active support afforded by the 
clergy to the Ten Hours’ Bill. 2. The 
efforts made by the Church to provide 
elementary education. 3. The pastoral 
work of the clergy, who have for the most 
part observed no distinction of sect in 
house-to-house visitation and in the distri- 
bution of charitable offices. The favor- 
able impression thus made has been im- 
mensely aided by the wide adoption of the 
free and open church system, which, fos- 
tered as it is by the prelates who govern 
the Church of the West Riding, is advanc- 
ing rapidly, and promises, more than any 
other individual agency, to win back our 
working people to public worship.* 

We have no space to dwell upon one of 
the newest forms of Church extension by 
the erection of mission-rooms and tem- 


* A few figures will show how liberal a response is 
made when the maintenance of the Church services and 
of — institutions is left under this system to the 
voluntary offerings of the congregation. The offertory 
at Leeds parish church last year amounted to over 
1,500/., of which sum more than two-thirds was made 
up of silver and copper coins. St. John’s, Leeds, 
shows a gradual and almost uninterrupted advance from 
425/. in 1868 to 6362. in 1876. Wakefield parish church 
returns 1,056/.; St. Jude’s, Bradford, 855/.; and Holy 
bw Bradford, a very poor and populous district, 
3632. 





porary churches. At least a hundred of 
these are now forming the centres of fu- 
ture congregations, and preparing the wa 
for more settled and stately services. e 
are constrained to dismiss, with a passing 
notice, the choral services which form so 
remarkable a feature of public worship in 
the West Riding, and which are so univer- 
sal in town parishes, that a surpliced choir 
and full cathedral service is the rule, not 
the exception, and is no longer distinctive 
of a party. We can only allude to the 
combined efforts made at intervals, through 
a Church mission, to reach, if only fora 
season, the entire population even of the 
most populous towns, and which, when 
carefully prepared beforehand and effi- 
ciently carried out, as at the Leeds Church 
Mission in 1875, arrest the attention of 
every class, and, after all allowance made 
for mere excitement, leave the Church a 
substantial gain. But beyond and in some 
degree including all these, the most note- 
worthy feature of recent Church progress 
in Yorkshire is the growing desire for in- 
creased corporate life and action. If 
union be strength, associated action must 
further and assist individual effort, and 
the tendency to such development is every- 
where manifest. Church parochial coun- 
cils, Sunday-school associations, Church 
institutes, Church conferences, are but 
varying forms which spring from the same 
motive. Most wisely is this feeling fos- 
tered by the Archbishop of York and the 
Bishop of Ripon. The year 1878 will see 
the first Ripon Diocesan Conference, in 
which the laity in equal proportions with 
the clergy will take, as they are entitled, 
their full share in deliberation upon ques- 
tions vitally affecting the welfare of the 
Church. 

It is in no spirit of idle self-complacency 
that Churchmen contemplate the advance 
made during the last few years by the 
Church of the West Riding. If much has 
been done, much still remains to be done. 
Yet we may thankfully believe that the 
ground already occupied will afford a suffi- 
cient base of operations from whence to 
make renewed efforts. Experience has 
taught what means are the least costly, the 
speediest in results, and the most elastic in 
adaptation. A few years ago the position 
of the Church in this populous region 
might have seemed hopeless ; now, it is not 
too much to say that, vast as is the task that 
lies before her, it is not beyond her power 
effectually to deal with it. But to accom- 
plish so glorious a result the Church must 
be true to herself. We could sum up the 
action required of her by reversing Hu- 
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bert’s advice to King John, and could 
almost say : — 


Fret not yourself against your other foes, 
Only make peace between yourself and you. 


It is the solemn duty of all Churchmen 
at this season of great opportunity, and 
therefore of great responsibility, to encour- 
age the united action of men of various 
shades of opinion; to continue and in- 
crease their self-denying efforts for Church 
extension; and to repress, even at the 
cost of strong personal feeling, any such 
development as can, by awakening preju- 
dice, check the progress of the Church’s 
hold upon the hearts of the people. Such 
a wise and generous policy would enable 
the Church in the West Riding to over- 
take the arrears of the past, to meet the 
wants of the present, and, by God’s bless- 
ing, to insure a future of lasting and un- 
speakable benefit to the warm-hearted 
and intelligent people to whom it is her 
duty and her privilege to minister. 


THE FERRY OF CARNOET. 
A BRETON BEGGAR’S STORY. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ PATTY.” 


WE were extremely hungry — famished 
is perhaps a truer word, for we had started 
from Landerneau without breakfasting. 
We wanted to see several places of inter- 
est near this pretty little town, and we had 
reached the inn so late the night before, 
that we had not bespoken any provisions 
for our journey. 

This morning, when our vehicle, a com- 
fortable-looking machine with a good 
horse, a capacious hood, and a seat big 
enough to hold three behind the driver, 
came clattering over the uneven stones, 
our landlord and his wife were still asleep. 
We asked the name of a place to breakfast 
at, but both the white-capped, staring 
maids shook their heads, they could only 
speak Breton ; we asked the driver, but his 
French was very bad, and he did not seem 
to comprehend what we wanted. One of 
our party understood Breton thoroughly, 
but she could only speak just sufficient to 
tell the ugly, sallow-faced fellow that we 
would stop for breakfast wherever he could 
find “white bread,” for although black 
bread when new is eatable, it seems gen- 
erally stale and sour, and in this state is 
most unpalatable. 
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King Arthur’s castle of La Garde Joyeuse. 
aie Sa consist of a mages om 
oe rts a gateway, overgrown by trees 
and wreathed oD ivy, Aes a a of vaulted 
crypt into which one of us nearly tumbled. 
The driver was so long in finding out this 
ruin that we began to feel starved, but 
though we stopped at every place like an 
inn in the villagés we passed through, the 
answer was always the same when the 
driver asked for “ white bread,” a shake of 
the head. 

After this we went in search of the fa- 
mous tomb of Troilus of Montdragon in 
a ruined church near the Horn, but our 
driver either could not or would not get 
into the right road; so at last we gave up 
the search, and told him to drive till we 
could find a place to breakfast in. It was 
now two o’clock; and we had grown so 
faint and sick with hunger that I believe 
if the villages we passed through had 
looked less squalid and dirty, we should 
have been capable of sitting down hum- 
bly to a meal of sour black bread and 
cider. But our driver gave us no choice; 
he had a good horse, though it was get- 
ting tired, and he drove on rapidly while 
we felt cross with him, and with one an- 
other, and lost all interest in the charming 
ts through which we had been hur- 
ried. 

A sudden turn in the road, and we all 
gave a shout of joy. We were in the 
midst of a much larger village than any 
we had yet passed through ; but there was 
no sign of an inn except that over a squal- 
id-looking shed with a filthy pool of black 
mud in front was written, “ /cé on loge a 
pied et & cheval,” with its Breton equiva- 
lent beyond. But our driver, to our joy, did 
not stop here, but drove across the wide, 
stony street to a long, low house, in the 
window of which were some groceries and 
“ sweeties.” 

We jumped out gladly, and followed the 
driver through the low, arched doorway 
into a long room with heavy black beams 
overhead, from which hung skins of lard, 
bunches of herbs, and bundles of créfes. 
A very pleasant-faced, intelligent-look- 
ing woman came forward to speak to us; 
clinging shyly to her apron was a lovel 
little girl about six years old, fair-skinned, 
with regular features and wonderful large, 
dark eyes; her head was covered with a 
lilac cap, shaped like a Phrygian head- 
piece and fitting close in front. 

The woman apologized, and said her 
house was not fit for us. She had “ white 
bread,” but she could only give us bread, 





Off we drove, first to see the ruins of 


butter, and eggs. 
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“ Capital,” we cried, feeling ready to 
eat the eggs with their shells on. 

“How many shall I cook?” she said 
timidly, looking at the three famished 
faces. 

“ A dozen to begin with,” was the reck- 
less answer. 

She ushered us up-stairs first into a sort 
of village club-room, and then into a small 
bedroom, the walls of which were covered 
with photographs and prints, where she 
had spread a clean table-cloth on a small 
round table, and on this she had placed a 
good-sized loaf, a lump of butter in shape 
and size like a man’s hat, some black-han- 
dled knives and forks, and a bottle of 
claret. 

I think that was the most delicious 
meal we ever eat. How good that bread 
and butter was, how excellent that claret 
and those eggs! We had boiled eggs, 
fried eggs, wufs sur le plat. 1am afraid to 
say how many eggs we swallowed. And 
finally our hostess reappeared with a tray, 
on which were three cups of black coffee, 
and a small bottle of cognac. 

When we had finished eating, we asked 
for the bill, and then our landlady, shyly 
putting her hands behind her, said “she 
did not know what to ask. Would 
three francs be too much? She had nev- 
er breakfasted gentle-folks before — two 
francs for the eggs and bread and butter, 
4nd one franc for the claret, oh, yes, and 
then there was the coffee, twenty-five 
centimes each for the coffee and the 
brandy ” 

We paid it, marvelling at the modesty of 
the charge. As we followed her down- 
stairs, she said an old woman had come in, 
who she thought would amuse us. She 
was a professed story-teller. 

“ But can she tell stories in French?” 
we asked. Our hostess looked puzzled, 
shrugged her shoulders, and glanced at the 
friend, who had been trying to talk Breton 
to the pretty little girl clinging to her 
mother’s skirts. 

‘Some of these people have a wonderful 
store of ballads and legends,” our friend 
said. “And they are always beggars who 
tell the best. The stories are better than 
the ballads, which are many of them 
modern.” 

We all went down the rough, uneven 
stairs rather eagerly. Our good meal had 
given a fresh aspect to life: we felt a 
new interest in the journey, which an 
hour ago had grown so pale and uninter- 
esting, spite of the glorious sunshine over- 
head, and we felt ready for any amount of 
adventure. 
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At one end of the long, low, dark room 
was the immense open fireplace, and close 
in the ingle nook on an oaken bench sate 
an old woman. She sate there immova- 
ble, without turning her head or seeming 
to be aware of our presence. She wore a 
dirty white linen kerchief, tied tightly 
under her chin, projecting so as to p sa 
a deep shadow over her cruel, malicious, 
green eyes. Her bodice and sleeves liad 
once been black, but now they were green 
and rusty, and patched with other colors, 
besides numerous chinks and rents which 
showed beneath a still older and more faded 
velvet garment which hung down in shreds 
below her waist. Her rough dark skirts 
seemed to be dropping to pieces ; patches 
had been sewed on with yellow twine, but 
these were breaking away from the worn- 
out stuff in front ; the upper skirt had been 
completely torn through and was fastened 
by a huge brass pin. A coarse blue apron 
was the least-ragged part of this collection 
of rags and patches, but this was flung on 
one side, as if to display the tattered gar- 
ments it would otherwise have hidden. Her 
brown, hideous-looking feet were shod in 
huge sabots, bound with rusty metal 
bands; her hands were brown too, but they 
looked powerful and well-fed, there was 
no staring aspect either in her baggy 
brown cheeks, which seemed pushed up by 
the singularly long, dark nostrils. Her 
mouth was a long line across her face, 
dropping at the sides,’a slight lift at each 
corner giving a kind of fiendish grin to 
the inscrutable face of this murderous- 
looking sybil. 

When our friend greeted her in Breton 
she turned and looked at her from head to 
foot, and, raising her arm, she displayed a 
greasy-looking wallet at her side, and 
patted it with her strong, veiny fingers. 

She whined out something in Breton, 
which was explained to mean that she 
asked “an alms for the love of the Lord 
God and of Madam the Virgin.” We ail 
put something into her outstretched palm. 

Then, without looking at us, she began 
a long prayer for blessings on us on our 
a and on the place to which we 
might be going. We longed to interrupt 
her, for we wanted a story, but our host- 
ess and her children and the driver stood 
listening as if they believed the dirty old 
witch was inspired. All at once she asked 
abruptly, “ Where are they going?” in a 
strong, coarse voice, quite unlike the pro- 
fessional whine which had gone before. 

Our hostess told her in Breton that we 
were going to Quimper, and that as we were 





strangers we should thankfully listen to 
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anything she might tell us about that 
city. 

She shut her baleful eyes at this, and 
shook her head ; but our hostess drew for- 
ward a long oaken bench and signed to us 
to seat ourselves. 

Presently the old crone raised her head, 
blinking her wicked green eyes till she 
looked just like an old cat. 

“« Kemper Corentin, Kemper Corentin,” 
her voice had a sort of nasal drawl, as 
she repeated the words to herself. She 
shook her head again, and looked into the 
fire. 

“We are going on to Quimperlé, to 
Pontaven and to Tregonnec,” our Breton- 
speaking friend said. 

“Ah!” the hostess bent down over the 
old woman. “Kemperlé and Tregonnec,” 
and we saw her point to a caldron sus- 
pended over the wood fire on the hearth. 
The old woman nodded, thrust one hand 
into the pot, and pulled out a potato. Then 
she proceeded to tear the skin off with her 
long black nails, and when it was skinned 
she crammed it nearly whole into her 
mouth. 

Our hostess nodded and winked at us. 
“Wait till she has eaten it,” she said in 
French. 

“ Maharit,” the old woman said, and 
looked at the little girl. The child seemed 
to understand her by instinct. She went 
up to the huge black table, pulled at the 
half-open drawer, and came back with a 
dirty mug half full of buttermilk. 

The old woman drank this greedily, 
drew her hand across her lipless mouth, 
and then began a sort of low chant, seem- 
ingly addressed to the fire. 

We could not understand her, but after- 
wards, when our friend told us the story 
the old woman had related, we could feel 
how graphic the narration had been, and 
how completely in the telling she had 
identified herself with the distraught 
Guern. 
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About a league below Quimperlé is the 
ferry of Carnoét. Some portions of the 
old chateau still remain, and tradition says 
that this building was one of the many 
residences of the infamous Count Com- 
more (the Bluebeard of Brittany). On the 
banks of the river an old oak stands at 
some distance from the ferry. Its almost 
branchless trunk leans far over the stream, 
and looks as if it must fall into the water. 
It is a very ancient tree, and a weird legend 
is attached to it. 

Many years ago, there lived in the vil- 
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lage of Clohars a young couple called 
Guern and Maharit. They were betrothed, 
and were to be married two days after the 
“pardon of the birds,” which, as every 
one knows, happens every year in the 
month of June, at the entrance of the for- 
est of Carnoét. 

One evening, after sunset, the lovers 
came home from a visit to some relations 
in the parish of Guidel. When they 
reached the ferry Guern shouted to the 
ans gpa 7 Wait for me, Maharit,” he 
said, “ while I go and light my pipe at m 
godfather’s aunen.” ' ia 8 3 

The boatman of the ferry was a mys- 
terious being who lived alone in a hut 
side the river. Strange stories were told 
of him. 

It grew darker and darker, and Maharit 
felt timid at the thought of being left alone. 

“Do not be long away, Guern,” she 
said. 

“T will be back, my beloved, before you 
are in the boat,” and he ran away. 

The ferryman soon appeared; he was 
tall and wild-looking, long grey hair floated 
over his shoulders. 

“ Who wants me?” he growled. “ It is 
late —too late. Are you alone, maiden?” 

“Loik Guern is coming, he has only 
gone to light his pipe.” 

“We must hasten, then. Get into the 
boat,” said the ferryman impatientl 

The girl obeyed mechanically, 


bu to 
her surprise and alarm, the ree Irs 
jumped in and pushed the boat off from 
the’ bank, without a moment’s delay. 
“What are you doing, my friend?” she 
cried. “ We must wait for Loik Guern, I 


tell ya: There was no answer, and now 
the boat reached the current, but instead 
of passing through it to the opposite shore 
it shot rapidly down the river. 

“ Stop, stop, my friend, for pity’s sake!” 
cried Maharit in an agonized voice. “We 
must go back, what will Loik Guern say 
to such folly?” She clasped her hands 
imploringly. But the ferryman neither 
spoke nor looked at her, and the boat, still 
impelled forward, descended the river 
more and more rapidly. 

Maharit bent toward theshore. “ Loik, 
Loik!” she cried. The words died away 
on her lips, for she saw standing on 
the gloomy banks shadowy forms; the 
stretched their arms towards her wit 
menacing gestures, and she drew back 
shuddering. She knew that they were the 
spirits of the murdered wives of Commore. 

Maharit uttered a loud cry, and fell life- 
less in the bottom of the boat. 

Loik Guern lit his pipe, said a few 
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words to his godfather, and hastened back 
to the ferry. But Maharit was gone, and 
the boat was gone too. He gazed anx- 
ously across the river, and up and down 
the banks, now cold and sombre in the 
gathering darkness. There was no sound 
or sign of living thing. 

“ Maharit! Maharit!” hecried, “ where 
art thou?” 

From far away a cry came to him on the 
night breeze,— at that moment the boat 
disappeared round a turn in the river. 

“ Maharit! Maharit! Pére Pouldii!” 
shouted Guern. 

Suddenly the gaunt figure of an old 
beggar woman rose up from amid the tall 
weeds and bushes near the ferry. 

“ You was to go with the young maid,” 
she said; “the boat and those in it are 
already far away from here,” and she 
pointed down the river. 

“What do you mean, mother? What 
has happened to Maharit?” 

“ The young girl is gone to the shores 
of the departed. She forgot to make the 
sign of the cross when she got into the 
boat, and she also looked behind her.” 

“You are mad,” cried the peasant im- 
patiently. “Go to the devil with your old 
wives’ tales.” 

He did not wait for an answer, he set 
off running like a madman along the river 
banks, in the direction the old woman had 
pointed out, waking the silence of the 
night with cries for his beloved Maharit. 
“Come back to me,” he cried, “come 
back!” But all in vain. 

At daybreak Guern returned to his vil- 
lage, worn out and weary. He asked 
tidings of Maharit of every one he met. 
He went to the parents of the young girl, 
to her friends; he could gain no news of 
her, she had not been seen. He passed 
the three next days in wild despair, 
searching for his beloved in the neighbor- 
ing villages, and through the forest. 

Towards evening on the third day he 
sat down on a rock beside the river over- 
come with grief and fatigue. Suddenly 
the old beggar woman stood before him. 
He had not heard her approach, —she 
seemed to spring out of the earth. 

“ Well, my poor little Guern, hast thou 
found thy beloved ?” 

“ Alas no, mother! May the good God 
have pity on me, I am heart-broken,” he 
said, with tears in his eyes. “Have you 
news of the sweet child? Tell me, for 
Christ’s dear sake — speak quickly, moth- 
er — we only waited for the permission of 
Toul Foen to become man and wife.” 
~",“1 have told you all I know, my poor 
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Guern. The child forgot to make the 
sign of the eross when she got into the 
boat, and she spoke and looked behind 
her; and this gave the cruel ferryman pow- 
er over her, and he has taken her to the 
shores of the departed.” 

“Where is this accursed shore of the 
dead ?” + 

“ Ah, my poor Guern, blaspheme not,” 
interrupted the old woman. “It is a 
secret for Christians. It is the sorcerer 
Milliguet — he personates the ferryman — 
he conducts the boat from this haunted 
spot and loses many souls. Yes, he is 
powerful, but those whom Jesus loves are 
able to overcome him, and the charitable 
are always blessed by God. I am onlya 
poor old woman, Loik Guern; I am 
hungry — I am very hungry.” 

“My poor mother,” said the young 
peasant, “here is some bread, take it. I 
care for nothing since I lost Maharit.” 
And he burst into tears as he gave her his 
black loaf. 

“Thank you, Guern. Ah, what a good 
heart you have! You are a good Chris- 
tian, and if you do as I said, if it is the 
will of God, you may release Maharit.” 

“ The Holy Virgin reward you,” said 
the poor fellow, and he looked up with 
hope in his eyes. “What shall I do, 
mother?” 

“ You must first cut a branch of holly, 
and you must cut it at midnight in the vil- 
lage of the Korrigous: you know where 
it is, in the forest underneath the spot 
called the Stag’s Leap. Dip this holly 
branch in the holy water at the chapel of 
St. Leger, then at dusk go with it to the 
ferry.” 

“Yes, my mother,” said Guern eagerly, 
“and what next ?” 

“ Be patient, my son,” she raised her 
shrivelled hand warningly, “ you must call 
the ferryman. This fellow has sold him- 
self to the evil one,” she went on, “and 
you must overcome him with holy words 
and weapons. When you have got into 
the boat, reverently make the sign of the 
cross, but be sure you do not look behind 
you, for every night the banks of the river 
are haunted by the dead wives of Com- 
more, and their cries and gestures will 
trouble your reason. You will neither see 
or hear them unless you look about you or 
behind you. You must tell your beads 
diligently, and, above all, you must make 
the sign of the cross. When you have 
come to the thirty-third bead of your rosa- 
ry, the thirty-third, you understand os 

“Yes, my mother, yes,” said the young 
man breathlessly. 
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“You must raise the blessed holly 
branch and show it to the ferryman, and 
then in the name of Christ command him 
to take you diving to the shores of the 
dead; the ferryman_ will tremble at the 
sight of the holly branch. His power will 
leave him, and he will obey you. Do 
you remember all I have told you, Loik 


-Guern?” 


“Yes, my mother ; and what will be the 
end?” 

“T see no further,” the old woman said. 
“1 can tell you nothing more, my son. Do 
exactly as I bid you, and wait in hope to 
the end.” 

She disappeared as suddenly as she had 
come. 

At midnight Guern found his way to 
the village of the Korrigous, close by the 
Stag’s Leap. He cut a branch of the 
holly, and then he went off to the chapel 
of St. Leger and dipped the holly in the 
blessed fountain, and earnestly entreated 
the aid of the saints. The next evening 
at sunset he went alone to the ferry of 
Carnoét, keeping the holly branch care- 
fully hidden under his long jacket. 

“Hola, Pére Pouldon! Ferry, ferry!” 
he shouted. 

The ferryman came, and Guern got into 
the boat without a word. There was deep 
silence only broken by the ferryman’s oar 
at first. Guern began to tell his beads 
silently but with fervor, but by the time 
the boat had reached the middle of the 
river he was so overcome by the remem- 
brance of his lost Maharit, that he forgot 
his prayers and the old woman’s caution, 
and looked behind him. The string of 
beads slipped from his trembling hands, 
and fell into the water. 

Instantly loud cries resounded along the 
banks, and the boat, drawn into the cur- 
rent, turned and dashed down the river 
with frightful rapidity. Guern roused him- 
self and remembered the — branch. 
He drew it forth and waved it before the 
silent ferryman. “Conduct me to the 
shores of the dead,” he cried, “take me 
to my betrothed;” but in his agitation he 
forgot to say the word “ living.” 

The boatman took no heed; he rowed 
on dark and voiceless. 

With an impulse over which he had no 
control, Guern, in wild despair, struck the 
ferryman with the consecrated branch. 
The strange man uttered a terrible cry, 
threw down his oars, and plunged into the 
dark water. 

Still the boat drove madly on, on, on. 
Guern could never tell how long after it 
struck against a huge mass of rock, and 
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was dashed to pieces beneath a gnarled 
oak that bent over the water. 

Years afterwards, at all the pardons of 
Clohars, of St. Leger, and their neighbor- 
hoods, was to be seen a pale, distracted- 
looking man, who ran hither and thither 
among the crowd. 

“Ah, my friends,” he cried piteously, 
while tears ran down his furrowed cheeks, 
“ah, for the love of God and the saints, 
take me to the shores of the dead;” and 
at another time, “ Maharit, Maharit, where 
art thou, my beloved ?” 

The young people looked at him with 
surprise and pity, but the older folk only 
shook their heads and said, — 

“It is the poor madman of the ferry — 
it is Loik Guern.” 





From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
BROADMOOR, AND OUR CRIMINAL LU- 
NATICS. 


EVERY one who reads the newspaper is 
familiar with the common expression oc- 
curring in the trials of prisoners who 
escape punishment on the ground of in- 
sanity, “To be detained during her Majes- 
ty’s pleasure;” but very few would be 
able to answer the question, What becomes 
of these persons?. Those who desire to 
know their destination may incline to ac- 
company us to Broadmoor in Berkshire, 
about four miles from the Bracknell sta- 
tion on the South Western Railway, and 
thirty miles from London. This is the 
State Criminal Asylum for England and 
Wales, and was erected fifteen years ago 
(1863), in conformity with an act passed in 
1860, which provided that criminal luna- 
tics should be separately cared for by the 
State. 

The site of the institution is well chosen, 
covers three hundred acres, and commands 
an extensive and uninterrupted view. The 
building is of red brick, with a chapel in 
the centre, and consists of three stories, 
with distinct additional blocks at the ex- 
treme end. It is built on the corridor 
plan, with day rooms, and single and asso- 
ciated dormitories. The windows alone 
indicate, from outside, the character of the 
building, being protected by strong verti- 
cal iron bars. In some parts of the build- 
ing, for the females, these bars do not 
extend to the whole height of the window, 
and escape would in such cases not be 
difficult. In other parts of this division, 
and throughout the male division, the win- 
dows are securely protected. In this and 
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other ways the house is more secure than 
it was formerly. I find in regard to es- 
capes that, from the opening of the asylum 
in 1863 up to the end of 1877, there have 
been not more thantwenty-three. During 
the last three years there have been none. 
The majority were recaptured on the next, 
or following day; one not till three 
months ; and four were never discovered. 
Four escaped from the airing-court; three 
while out with a walking party; and four 
from breaking the window-guard ;. while 
one escaped from his bedroom by making 
an aperture in the wall. An attendant 
connived at one patient’s escape, was pros- 
ecuted, and convicted. I may ‘add that 
prior to the opening of Broadmoor, the 
proportion of escapes of criminal lunatics 
detained in England elsewhere was ‘much 
greater. The opening of Broadmoor has 
also affected the mortality of this class, 
having reduced it materially. Some prob- 
ably regard this as an actual disadvan- 
tage: but whatever political economists 
may say, medical science only sanctions, 
as yet at least, the adoption of that course 
of hygiene and treatment which most con- 
duces to the prolongation of human life. 
There were, when I visited Broadmoor, 
five hundred inmates — four hundred men 
and one hundred women, or thereabouts. 
When we consider that of these unfortu- 
nate people more than three hundred have 
either murdered some one, or attempted to 
murder or maim some one, it may well 
cause reflection, alike sad and philosophi- 
cal, on what a disordered brain may lead 
its possessor to do, what acts to commit. 
Ninety had killed their own children as 
well as, in some instances, the wife or hus- 
band; upwards of twenty, their wives ; 
eight, their mothers ; four, their fathers; 
and one, both parents. And another re- 
flection may be made, to the credit of the 
institution, that no case of actual murder 
has occurred since it was opened, and that, 
taking last year, good order was main- 
tained, no premeditated act of violence 
was committed, and there was no suicide. 
And yet no mechanical restraint was 
resorted to, no fetters, no strait-waistcoats, 
no leglocks or straps. Some patients are 
of course secluded in a single room in 
which a bed made on the floor is the only 
furniture allowed, and in which the win- 
dow is protected by a shutter if the pa- 
tient breaks glass. The room is, when the 
shutter is closed, only partially dark, as 
there are two small windows near the ceil- 
ing, out of the patient’s reach. By the 
side of the door is an inspection plate, or 
marrow slit in the wall, with a movable 
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glazed frame, opening outwards, through 
which the occupant of the room can be 
observed when necessary. These rooms 
are well ventilated, and are warmed by 
means of hot water. I should not proceed 
further without stating that in addition to 
the class of cases to which I referred in 
the beginning of this paper — those 
namely detained during her Majesty’s 
pleasure, including those certified to be 
insane while awaiting their trial, or found 


insane on arraignment, or acquitted on the 


ground of insanity, or reprieved on this 
round immediately after their sentence — 
esides these there are convicts who be- 
come insane while undergoing their penal 
servitude. As arule, however, male con- 
victs of this class are no longer sent to 
Broadmoor; Dr. Orange having discov- 
ered that it was necessary to keep insane 
convicts distinct from the other class, and 
to secure their safe detention more com- 
pletely and certainly; that is to say, to 
separate lunatic criminals from criminal 
lunatics, or, as they are usually called, 
“queen’s pleasure men” —a distinction 
sometimes really as important as that 
which exists between a horse-chestnut and 
a chestnut horse. It will be readily un- 
derstood that the convicts — really crimi- 
nals, and often desperate criminals, they 
are — may differ widely from those who in 
an access of insanity have committed a 
crime, and that men who leave prison dis- 
cipline at Pentonville, or elsewhere, to 
enjoy the comparative comfort of asylum 
life at Broadmoor, are very likely either to 
sham madness in order to stay there, or 
escape in order to avoid having to com- 
plete on recovery their term of servitude. 
Anything better than ¢hat. In insisting 
on this distinct classification and accom- 
modation, Dr. Orangé did not, in the first 
instance, intend, I suppose, to prevent the 
convict class being provided’ for at Broad- 
moor but having set the ball in motion, 
it went on and on; and instead of an addi- 
tional building being erected for the con- 
vict men, a regulation was made in 1874 
preventing their being sent in future to 
Broadmoor. For the women of this class 
there was and is ample room, an addi- 
tional wing having been erected eleven 
years ago. 

Again, there is a reason on the side of 
the prison authorities why convicts when 
insane should not be sent to Broadmoor. 
They are naturally unwilling that the his- 
tory of their previous treatment should be 
known and scrutinized at another place. 
Hence they greatly prefer retaining them 
in the prisons, or in one of them in which 
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provision has been specially made for in- 
sane convict men. 

It will probably occur to some to ask 
whether many or any of those who are 
**queen’s pleasure men” (or women) are 
found to have been improperly acquitted 
when subjected to the careful and pro- 
longed medical scrutiny which a residence 
at Broadmoor allows of ; whether, in short, 
mercy, based on medical knowledge, has 
mistakenly interfered with the proper ac- 
tion of justiceandlaw? In this matter the 
doctors and the lawyers are frequently on 
opposite sides, and the former often find it 
hard work to rescue an insane prisoner 
from the clutches of the law. On the 
other hand it may be admitted that, as 
regards some physicians at least, a wider 
view is sometimes as necessary as it is on 
the part of the lawyers. When absurd 
reasons are given in the witness-box for a 
prisoner’s insanity — reasons which would 
equally establish the madness of many per- 
sons in society whom no one regards as 
insane—it is not surprising that the 
judges are cautious in admitting the plea 
of insanity on medical evidence. In seek- 
ing a reply to the above question, it is 
satisfactory to find that, if the evidence of 
medical experts tends to induce juries to 
acquit on the ground of insanity those who 
are responsible agents and ought to be 
punished, there have only been a few scat- 
tered cases admitted which were “ doubt- 
ful ” — whether at Bethlem, when criminal 
lunatics were sent there, before Broad- 
moor existed, or at the latter since it was 
opened. It is alsoa satisfaction to know 
that cases of this kind have not been more 
frequent of late than formerly; and this, 
although there has been during the last 
forty years a marked increase in the num- 
ber acquitted on the ground of insanity. 
Thus from 1836 to 1848, the ratio of the 
insane to the prisoners tried was only one 
in thirty-two; between 1848 and 1862 it 
was one in seventeen; and between 1862 
and 1874 as many as one in fourteen.* It 
is surely much better that a man should 
occasionally escape the punishment he 
deserves, than that any should be punished 
who labor under mental disease. To show 
the difficulty of arriving at a conclusion as 
to the mental responsibility of persons 
charged with crime, I may mention the 
case of a schoolmaster who, about eigh- 
teen months ago, used his cane on a boy 


in a very savage manner, pursued him 


under the table, and destroyed the sight 


(Guy). 





* Journal of the Statistical Society, vol. xxxviii. 
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of one eye. This man was sentenced to 
five years’ penal servitude. He was of 
course under the notice of the surgeon of 
the prison to which he was sent, and was 
regarded by him as sane. The school- 
masters and pupil-teachers, however, took 
the case up, and agitated for further ex- 
amination into the state of the man’s 
mind. Dr. Orange was employed to ex- 
amine him, and, thoroughly familiar with 
criminal lunatics, succeeded in discover- 
ing unmistakable proofs of insanity. In 
fact he was so poorly the morning of the 
day he committed this assault, so uncom- 
fortable in his head, and so irritable in 
mind, that he sent word to the school to 
say that he was too ill to attend to his 
duties. It was a school examination, how- 
ever, and the authorities insisted upon his 
oing. They therefore were mainly to 
4 for the circumstances which fol- 
lowed. This man was saved from punish- 
ment by Dr. Orange’s representations, and 
subsequent observation confirmed the 
opinion he formed at the time, that he was 
not only irritable and suspicious, but was 
laboring under a delusion. He wasa dan- 
gerous lunatic, in short, when he commit- 
ted the offence. 

In going through the wards I conversed 
with the superintendent on the main points 
of interest in connection with the manage- 
ment of the institution, and on some of 
the characteristics presented by those who 
go there. 

I remarked on the low mortality which I 
knew obtained there. “ Ah,” said the doc- 
tor, laughing, “ that goes against us, rather 
than for us. We are blamed for keeping 
the patients too well!” Since the opening 
of the asylum, the yearly average of deaths 
has been at the rate of 2°88 per cent. of 
the numbers resident. As to diet it is no 
doubt difficult to understand why this class 
should fare better, as they seem to do, 
than ordinary patients in the county asy- 
lums. In one particular, indeed, a change 
in the direction of economy has been 
made, and a very reasonable change it is. 
It is connected with an important question 
which arises, How far can the system of 
— for work be beneficially carried 
out 

It appears that until two or three years 
ago, the main reward for useful work was 
a luncheon of bread and cheese and beer 
in the forenoon, with another, though 
smaller, allowance of beer in the after- 
noon. Both these allowances of beer 
(which were additional to the dinner sup- 
ply) were discontinued in 1875, and in lieu 
of them a small portion of the money value 
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of the work done was credited to the 
workers, with permission to spend it on 
any trifling luxury they might desire. It 
was found that the executed value of the 
work in the shoemakers’ shop in 1876 was 
more than that done in 1873 (the year be- 
fore this experiment was tried), by 160 per 
cent., whilst in the tailors’ shop the in- 
crease was 120 per cent.; corresponding 
results being obtained in other depart- 
ments. Hence, in spite of the gratuities 
to the patients so employed, the yearly 
cost has been considerably reduced. Dur- 
ing last year the saving zu deer alone 
amounted to 1657, whilst the saving in 
paid labor was very much greater. 

Financial considerations must be a very 
important practical point in the existence 
of Broadmoor. The State pays for it; an 
annual grant from the House of Commons 
must be asked for, and the government 
must be prepared to show that the amount 
is not unreasonable. Now the weekly 
cost of inmates is about a guinea each. 
That of the inmates of our county asylums 
averages about half that sum. It may 
therefore not unreasonably be asked, Why 
is this? What have the criminal lunatics 
done to deserve so much more money 
being lavished upon them? The chief 
reason is, that a greater proportion of at- 
tendants must be provided for this class, 
and that is costly. At Broadmoor the 
proportion of attendants to patients is one 
in five; in asylums generally, much less 
liberal, say one in eléven; besides which 
they are paid better (as they ought to be) 
at Broadmoor. However, it is very right 
that this subject should be thoroughly in- 
quired into and considered. 

A considerable number of the inmates 
are, as has been intimated, usefully em- 
ployed. Thus during the year 1876, one 
hundred and sixty-seven men and women 
were occupied in one way or other, in ad- 
dition to reading and writing, music, etc. 
Eighty-six were employed in making and 
repairing clothing for patients, and bed 
and house linen for patients and attend- 
ans; one hundred and forty-four in clean- 
ing the wards; forty in the garden and on 
the farm; twenty-nine in the laundry; 
twenty-six in making or repairing uniform 
clothing, boots and shoes, etc. ; seventeen 
in making and repairing furniture, mat- 
tresses, mats, carpets, etc. We went into 
one room where there was a_printing- 
press, and a printer handed me the printed 
programme of a concert shortly to be held 
in the asylum. The total value of the 
labor of patients alone amounted, in 1876, 
to 1,940/. 
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In the carrying out of a system of labor 
so beneficial to the patient, and so useful 
to the institution, relaxation and amuse- 
ment are not forgotten. The patients play 
at chess, draughts, billiards, bagatelle, 
etc.; and out-of-door games comprise 
bowls, cricket, and croquet. There is a 
library well supplied with papers and jour- 
nals; and one patient was pointed out who 
himself contributes to amagazine. There 
is a band which includes seventeen pa- 
tients, as well as some attendants, and 
enlivens the inmates twice in the course 
of the week. 

This sounds very pleasant, but honesty 
requires us to give the other side of the 
picture, as portrayed in the words of Mr. 
Burt, the chaplain; and perhaps nothing 
serves better to show how much credit is 
due to the superintendent for the admira- 
ble management of an institution contain- 
ing such elements as these. He said 
(some years ago) that although he had la- 
bored in asylums and prisons for a long 
period it had never fallen to his lot before 
to witness depravity and unhappiness in 
such aggravated forms. “In other asy- 
lums, when the mind resumes anything 
like healthy action, there is hope of dis- 
charge; in prisons, the period of deten- 
tion, however long, has some definite 
duration ; but here the fear of relapse, and 
the terrible acts to which relapse may lead, 
render the condition of release rarely 
attainable ; for many the period of deten- 
tion is indefinite, and hope is almost ex- 
cluded. In prison, whatever may be the 
depravity, it is kept under some restraint 
by reason and by fear of consequences ; 
but here there are patients with passions 
depraved to the utmost, upon whom nei- 
ther reason, nor shame, nor fear impose 
any restraint.” 

One Sunday, about twelve years ago, 
during the communion, and when the chap- 
lain was in the middle of the collect for the 
queen, an event took place, the account of 
which I take from his own description. A 
patient with a sudden yell rushed at Dr. 
Meyer (then the superintendent), who was 
kneeling, surrounded by his family, close 
to the altar, and a deadly blow was struck 
at his head with a large stone slung in a 
handkerchief. The stone inflicted a seri- 
ous injury, and the blow would have been 
fatal, if it had not been somewhat turned 
aside by the promptness with which the 
arm of the patient was seized by an attend- 
ant. A scene of so dreadful a character 
has very rarely been witnessed in a 
Christian church. Is it surprising that 
Mr. Burt cannot look back upon this occur- 
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rence without horror, and that he has nev- 
er felt able to say the particular collect 
which was interrupted in so awful a man- 
ner? 

Many are the moral lessons which might 
be enforced from a knowledge of the cases 
admitted at Broadmoor, and their previous 
history. Among these the evil of gross 
ignorance might well be illustrated by such 
an example as this. Two years ago a 
farm laborer was tried in Warwickshire 
for murdering a woman eighty years of 
age. He believed in witches, and labored 
under the delusion that this poor old 
creature, with others in the village, held 
him under the spell of witchcraft. Re- 
turning from his work one day, and car- 
rying a pitchfork in his hand, he saw this 
woman. He immediately ran at her, 
struck her on the legs thrice, and then on 
the temple, till he knocked her down. 
From these injuries she died. Well, it 
was found that he had the delusion that 
he was tormented by witches, to which he 
attributed his bodily ailments, and was 
ever ready with Scripture quotations in 
favor of witchcraft. His mind, apart from 
delusions, was weak. The jury acquitted 
him on the ground of insanity, and he was 
admitted at Broadmoor in January, 1876. 

One lesson there is which ought to be 
learnt from the history of many of the 
cases sent to Broadmoor, and that is, the 
extreme importance of not disregarding the 
early symptoms of insanity. Had these 
been promptly recognized, and those who 
suffered from them been subjected to medi- 
cal care and treatment, the acts they com- 
mitted, the suffering they caused, the 
odium they brought upon themselves and 
their families, would alike have been pre- 
vented. The diffusion of a knowledge 
of the first indications of this insidious dis- 
ease, and of what it may culminate in, is the 
only safeguard against the terrible acts 
which from time to time startle the com- 
munity, and which are found, when too 
late, to have been perpetrated by those 
who ought to have been under medical 
restraint. 

Bearing immediately upon this, is the 
fact that there were recently out of the 
cases of murder in Broadmoor, twenty-nine 
cases in which insanity had been recog- 
nized before the act was committed, but 
the persons were regarded as harmless, 
and thirty-three in which it was not re- 
garded as harmless, but insufficient pre- 
cautions were taken. In_ seventy-five 
cases no one had possessed sufficient 
knowledge to recognize it at all. 
~. It must not be supposed that although 





the utility and success of Broadmoor are 
so great, all has been done in the way of 
providing asylums which the necessity of 
the case requires. Far from it. There 
are a vast number of weak-minded per- 
sons at large, most dangerous to the com- 
munity, some of whom have not yet been 
in prison, while others have. In i 
there were in Millbank one hundred and 
forty weak-minded, and also twenty-five of 
an allied type, the “ half sharp.” Whether 
they have been imprisoned or not, they 
ought to be placed under supervision of 
some kind. Probably the best place for 
them would be the newly-built imbecile 
asylums, This is one of the many advan- 
tages which would be gained by carrying 
out the recent recommendations of a spe- 
cial committee of the Charity Organization 
Society on Idiots, Imbeciles, etc. 

Two practical suggestions in conclusion, 
in addition to the proposal for imbecile 
asylums. The number of instances in 
which life is sacrificed, and the still larger 
number of instances in which threats of 
injury or damage short of homicide, de- 
stroy family happiness, through the lunacy 
of one of its members, renders it highly 
desirable that greater facilities should ex- 
ist for placing such persons under restraint 
(we do not refer now to imbeciles) before 
a dreadful act is committed, to say nothing 
of terminating the frightful domestic un- 
happiness. In most of these cases there 
is but slight apparent intellectual disorder, 
although careful investigation would fre- 

uently discover a concealed delusion, and 
the greatest difficulty exists in obtaining a 
certificate of lunacy from two medical men. 
They shrink from the responsibility. Noth- 
ing is done. Prolonged misery or a terri- 
ble catastrophe is the result. To avoid 
this, there might be a power vested in 
the commissioners in lunacy to appoint, 
on application, two medical men, familiar 
with insanity, to examine a person un- 
der such circumstances. Their certificate 
that he or she ought to be placed under 
care should be a sufficient warrant for ad- 
mission into’an asylum, and they should 
not be liable to any legal consequences. 
It should not be necessary for the signers 
of the certificate to adhere to the usual 
statutory form. The commissioners should 
have power to grant an application of this 
kind, whether made by a member of the 
family or by a respectable inhabitant of 
the place in which the alleged lunatic re- 
sides ; his respectability, if necessary, be- 
ing attested by the mayor. 

The other suggestion has reference to 
the strange and clumsy way in which the 
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English law goes to work to discover 
whether a man charged with crime and 
suspected to be insane is so in reality. It 
is a chance in the first place whether he 
is examined by a medical man at all. If 
he can afford counsel, and the plea of 
insanity is set up, medical testimony is 
adduced of a one-sided character, and, 
more likely than not, counter medical evi- 
dence is brought forward by the prosecu- 
tion. Thus physicians enter the court as 
partisans, and, being in a false position, 
often present an unfortunate spectacle ; 
while, worst of all, the truth is not elicited. 
Then it not unfrequently happens that 
after the trial the thing is done which 
should have been done previously ; experts 
in insanity are employed to decide upon 
the prisoner’s state of mind. The court 
should call such experts to their assis- 
tance at the trial, and, what is most impor- 
tant, ample time should be allowed to 
examine the suspected lunatic. In France 
the “juge d’instruction” requests a 
neutral expert to examine and report upon 
the accused, and I have recently been 
assured by physicians in Paris with whom 
I have discussed this point, that the plan 
works well. Is it too much to hope that 
common sense will guide our own law- 
makers to introduce a similar practice ? 
D. HAck TUKE, M.D. 





From The Cornhill Magazine, 
CAPTAIN DOVER’S COTSWOLD GAMES. 


In the extreme north of Gloucestershire 
there lies a district which, even now, in 
these hurrying days when the romance of 
geography has almost disappeared, pre- 
serves a certain isolation of speech and 
custom. The Cotswold Hills, running 
north-west through the length of the county 
from one Avon to another, culminate in 
their broadest and loftiest form just as 
they are about to disappear in the great 
central plain. The elevated plateau they 
form is bounded on one side - the Stour 
and the Vale of Evesham, on the other by 
the Evenlode and the Windrush — rivers 
of melodious name that hurry past Wood- 
stock and past Witney to feed the waters 
of the still crystal Thames. The inhabit- 
ants of the Cotswold, if we may believe 
the late Mr. R. W. Huntley, who employed 
his immense experience of the district in 
forming a glossary of the dialect, still 
speak an idiom so full of pure Saxon forms 
that an acquaintance with their daily speech 
greatly facilitates the study of old Robert 
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of Gloucester, many passages in whose 
long-winded chronicle are to be recognized 
as good Cotswold of to-day. Even now 
no railway traverses a district which is one 
of the most isolated in England, though 
near the heart of our populous country. 
From time immemorial the rounded hills 
and open wolds of this grassy desolation 
were perceived to be specially adapted for 
athletic and public games. On such an 
expanse of upland a vast concourse of 
persons might be massed without confu- 
sion and without disturbance to public 
business. It is not certain when first Cots- 
wold became celebrated for its public 
sports ; but certainly in the middle of the 
sixteenth century we find John Heywood, 
the epigrammatist, talking familiarly of 
one who was as fierce “as a lion of Cots- 
wold,” and it is understood that this allu- 
sion is to the leonine youths who fought 
and raced in the fine bracing air of north 
Gloucestershire. But, however this may 
be, in the early manhood of Shakespeare 
these irregular sports were publicly recog- 
nized and formulated in a very curious 
way. We believe that a sketch of this 
forgotten chapter in old English life will 
not prove unattractive to our readers. 

Captain Robert Dover, born in Norfolk 
towards the end of the sixteenth century, 
was, at the time of the accession of James 
I.,an attorney at Barton-on-the-Heath in 
Warwickshire. It is amusing to consider 
that he was within an-easy walk of Strat- 
ford, but not very instructive, since there 
is not the slightest reason to suppose that 
Shakespeare ever took advantage of the 
fact to visit his neighbor. It is, perhaps, 
unfortunate; for Dover was a man of 
charming presence, full of those qualities 
which attract the friendship of great minds 
—easy and genial, stirring, yet without 
ambition. There exists at the British 
Museum a unique copy of «verses in his 
- rs which, after celebrating the virtues 
° 


Dover, that his knowledge not employs 
To increase his neighbors’ quarrels but their 


joys, 


adds, in a prose note, “ He was bred an 
attorney, who never tried but two causes, 
always made up the difference.” All the 
contemporary notices of him agree in giving 
him credit for a generous and public spirit 
and great personal geniality. We seem 
to see before us, in contemplating him, a 
fine type of the manly English burgher of 
the period, an independent but loyal sub- 
ject, ready to take his own part, but 





easily convinced and appeased, a stalwart 
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person colored with the brisk air of the 
wolds, nimble in all physical exercises, and 
most at home in the saddle. Jt would 
seem that he possessed a fortune at least 
sufficient to allow him to use his = 
experience simply for the benefit of his 
townsfolk, and that he had plenty of leis- 
ure for the out-of-door employments that 
he loved. We donot know whether his 
revival of the Cotswold games preceded 
or followed his change of residence, but it 
seems certain that early in the seventeenth 
century he left Barton and settled at 
“ Wickham,” by which is probably meant 
Winchcome. He seems to have built him- 
self a house at Stanway, near the latter 
town, in the heart of Cotswold, and here 
he lived and here he died. 

We all know that no sooner had James 
ascended the vacant throne of Elizabeth, 
than Puritans of every type, depending 
upon the new king’s Presbyterian antece- 
dents, buzzed round him demanding every 
sort of concession. We know also that 
the wily serpent turned a deaf ear to all 
their charming. A few trumpery conces- 
sions were all they obtained, and these 
were made the excuse for granting no 
more. It became clear to James that 
kingly prerogative, and his other darling 
doctrines, ran much less fear of opposition 
from easy-going gentlemen loyal to the 
Establishment than from feverish devotees 
of religious fanaticism. The comfortable 
classes were on the side of the king, and 
though himself so queer and morbid, he 
was prepared to encourage genial enjoy- 
ments that helped to prop up royalism and 
the English Church. It is not likely that 
Captain Robert Dover entered at all into 
the stirring politics of the’ hour; he was 
not the man to perceive the budding liber- 
ty of England under the harsh husk of a 
truculent Puritanism. But he disliked, in 
the true spirit of a cheerful English gen- 
tleman, the fretful suspicion of athletic 
sports which has always been a symptom 
of a gravely theological habit of mind, and 
he determined to have none of it in the 
Cotswold. 

Anthony & Wood, engaged long after- 
wards in the tiresome biography of Clem- 
ent Barksdale, turned aside to gossip with 
his readers about a much more entertain- 
ing Cotswold personage ; and it is to this 
happy accident that we learn what follows. 
Dover determined to give an official char- 
acter to the games he proposed to cele- 
brate, and consequently, about the year 
1604 we may conjecture, he obtained leave 
from the king to select a place on the 
Cotswold Hills on which to act these 
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sports. The spot he ultimately fixed upon 
was some distance eastward from his 
house at Stanway, and close to Chipping 
Campden, a little ancient borough, now 
quite decayed, that lies on the open coun- 
try-side almost midway between Evesham 
and Stow-in-the-Wold. From the scene 
of the games a brook runs through Camp- 
den into the Stour, and so at last into the 
Avon a mile below Stratford. Here on 
the wide downs, around a little acclivity 
that has ever since borne the title of 
Dover’s Hill, the. genial captain inaugu- 
rated his sports in solemn state. 

There were other places celebrated for 
public races and games in the reign of 
Elizabeth. Young sparks from Cam- 
bridge, with a taste for horseflesh, divided 
their patronage between Royston and 
Newmarket; at Brackley, in Northamp- 
tonshire, and at Banstead, in Surrey, there 
were public games, famous in their kind 
and day; on Salisbury Plain sports had 
long been instituted. But Captain Dover 
determined that the fame of all these 
should be as nothing beside the glory of 
Cotswold. In this scheme he received 
practical help from a romantic friend at 
court. Endymion Porter, groom of the 
bed-chamber to his Majesty, was one of 
those successful men of the world, who, 
with a taste for art and letters, are con- 
scious of being themselves without the 
power to excel; and who give themselves 
the pleasure, not being the rose, of culti- 
vating and patronizing that flower wher- 
ever they have the good fortune to find it, 
Endymion Porter enjoyed the title of 
“ Patron of Poets,” and by his uniform 

ood nature went far to deserve it. He 
ound them positions, honors, gifts, and 
they in return immortalized him in enco- 
miums and pareneticons, where the known 
passion of the moon for a person of his 
name was always dwelt upon ingeniously 
and monotonously. Porter was precisely 
the person most fitted to help Dover in 
his games, and we find that he entered 
into the scheme with alacrity. It is not 
stated, but we may well imagine, that it 
was the florid fancy of Endymion which 
suggested what would hardly have occured 
to plain Captain’Dover, that the games 
should be dubbed “ Olympick,” and an 
antique dignity so be lent to the trials of 
skill upon Cotswold. Whoever it was to 
whom the hint was due, it was extremely 
successful. The faded humanism of the 
taste of the day was charmed to think 
that England was to possess its classic 
playground for heroes, with Stour for its 
Alpheus and little Chipping Campden for 




















its Pisa. It gave literary importance to 
the proceedings, and in the course of time 
—as the poetasters strove to outdo one 
another — honest Captain Dover became 
finally styled, by the most gushing of them 
all, “the great Inventor and Champion.of 
the English Olympicks, Pythycks, Nem- 
icks, and Isthmicks.” These be brave 
words for a little merriment in Whitsun- 
week, but the poets must always be al- 
lowed their grain of salt. 

Endymion Porter was himself a native of 
Gloucestershire, and he carried his inter- 
est in Dover so far as to beg for him some 
cast-off robes of the king’s with the royal 
hat, feather, and ruff, in which to open the 
ceremonies with great grace and dignity. 
A contemporary print gives us a rough 

icture of the brave captain thus adorned, 
his plump person arrayed in what seems 
to be a slashed satin doublet, and with the 

lumes of borrowed majesty in a wide- 
rend cavalier hat. On the hill that 
bore his name there was set up a rather 
grotesque erection known as Dover Cas- 
tle, a portable fortress . provided with 
ordnance and artillery, and turning, appar- 
ently, on a huge pivot. It had a little 
portcullis and two side bastions, each bas- 
tion provided with two real guns, which 
fired away at proper intervals to keep up 
the flagging spirit of the athletes. These 
“cannons roaring on the wold, which 
from thy castle rattle to the skies,” im- 
pressed the contemporary imagination 
very much, and Dover was playfully ex- 
horted to protect Cotswold against the 
king’s enemies. 

It was at Whitsuntide that the gentry 
assembled at Campden to be present at the 
Cotswold revels. A yellow flag was un- 
{urled on the battlements of the portable 
castle, and a bugle was blown to summon 
the quality to the games. Captain Dover 
himself rode out on his palfrey to survey 
the scene, wearing a yellow favor in his 
hunting-cap. He seems to have rivalled the 
Chinese imperial family in his partiality 
for the color yellow. At the foot of the 
hill and along the courses there were ar- 
ranged tents, where food and drink were 
served, and where public contests at chess 
were fought out. There is some discrep- 
ancy in the accounts of the order of the 
sports; there was, perhaps, no very strict 
arrangement maintained from year to 
year. According to acertain Robert Grif- 
fin, however, it was usual, after the bugle 
had blown, to open the ceremonies with 
horse-racing. The country-side outdid it- 
self in adorning the animals who were to 
run with ribands and flowers. A poet 
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who met such a palfrey going to be raced 
at Cotswold, declared that if Europa had 
seen him so garlanded and pranked, she 
would never have cast eyes upon the 
bull. The racecourse was some miles 
long, and remained in existence until our 
own times, when it was ploughed up by 
order of Lord Harrowby. The horse- 
racing was not so original a sport as what 
followed next, the coursing of “silver- 
footed greyhounds.” For this pastime 
Cotswold became specially famous, and it 
received the honor of mention from 
Shakespeare. In the very opening scene 
of “The Merry Wives of Windsor,” 
Slender says to Page: “‘ How does your 
fallow greyhound, sir? I heard say he 
was outrun on Cotsol.” The phrase, “ I 
heard say he was outrun,” can obviously 
only refer to a competitive coursing, in 
which Page’s greyhound failed to win the 
first prize. It is remarkable that this pas- 
sage does not occur in the quartos, and 
rests on the authority of the first folio; 
but it would be very rash to argue from 
this fact, as has been done however, that 
the Cotswold games began between 1619 
and 1623. There can be no doubt that at 
the latter date they had the notoriety 
which follows twenty years of success. It 
was made a great point by the humane 
Dover that not the killing of the hare, but 
the winning of the prize, should be the 
aim men set before them in competing. 
He desired to supersede hunting as much 
— by instituting these games of 
skill. 

The next exercise was so curious and 
so characteristic of the times that I must 
give leave to the above-named Robert 
Griffin to describe it in his own words : — 


This done, a virgin crew of matchless choice 
Nimbly set forth, attended with a noise 

Of music sweet, excelling that of spheres, 
Whose well-kept diapason ravished theirs 


meaning the spheres’ 


Of all that’s sensitive. These nymphs advance 
Themselves with such a comely grace to dance, 
Each with her gallant paired, that all who see 
Their cunning motion and agility 

Are struck with admiration. 


We imagine such a classic dance of loose- 
robed girls, girdled and garlanded with 
flowers, as Herrick was so fond of fancy- 
ing, but the print we have referred to 
destroys these fair illusions. There are 
no soft outlines of drapery, such as the 
pupils of Raffaelle loved — nothing an- 
tique or pseudo-antique. Three  sub- 
stantial nymphs are represented dancing 
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conscientiously a country dance, in stiff 

wns of unmistakable print, rather high 
in the waist, and adorned by nothing more 
fantastic than a large white apron and a 
ruff. Their tresses may be luxuriant, but 
they are modestly concealed beneath 
smooth muslin caps. The sweet music, 
excelling the diapason of the spheres, 
proceeds from a person seated on the 
ground, who vigorously blows the bagpipes. 
The gallants are not seen, the particular 
dance being apparently a fas seu/, under- 
taken by each girl in competition with the 
others. 

When the virgins had finished their 
elegant pastime, the character of the 
sports became more general. In one 
part of the course the indispensable quin- 
tain was put up, in one of its many forms. 
It is curious that what was at one time 
the most characteristic and universal En- 
glish game should now require explana- 
tion ; but quintain died in the time of the 
Commonwealth, never to revive. The 
essence of the game was to run a tilt 
against an object so balanced that if you 
failed to hit it at the exact point some 
punishment or other fell upon you. The 
simple childish form of the sport was a tub 
of water poised in such a way that if the 
cowering naked schoolboy who attacked 
it did not manage tostrike it in the centre, 
it gave him a sudden douche of the most 
depressing kind. The most elaborate 
form was an armed figure, turning on a 
pivot, against which a man rode witha 
lance, and which, in case he failed to hit 
a certain mark on the forehead of the 
figure, swung round and banged him be- 
hind with a swinging bag of sand. Be- 
tween these extremes, there existed many 
varieties of quintain, all of them rather 
violent specimens of good old English 
horse-play; Strutt’s “Sports and Pas- 
times” may be referred to for further 
particulars. Avother game in favor at 
Cotswold was balloon, a kind of hand-ball, 
played with a large leather ball like the 
modern foot-bail, driven through the air 
from person to person, struck by a bracer 
of wood, fastened round the hand and 
wrist for protection. In another part of 
the ground cudgel-players strove to break 
in one another’s heads. Men ran races, 
variously bound or handicapped; others 
were wrestling, leaping, casting the sledge- 
hammer, throwing the bar. Everywhere 
athletic exercises of all sorts were en- 
couraged and developed, and all under the 
personal guidance of Captain Robert 
Dover. Prizes were abundantly given, to 
the number it would seem of five hundred, 
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since it is recorded that so many gentle- 
men carried about with them for a twelve- 
month the Dover favor of yellow. 

For nearly forty years these games were 
held every year in Whitsunweek, and at 
the same place, till they became more fa- 
mous than any sports of a similar kind 
held elsewhere. The gentry crowded to 
them in a vast concourse from a radius of 
sixty miles. Yet soephemeral is the mem- 
ory of these events, that we should know 
nothing about them but a faint rumor, and 
absolutely nothing about their founder, if it 
had not been for Captain Dover’s personal 
charm of character and his friendships with 
a variety of literary men. In 1636 there 
was published a little volume of verse, 
entitled “ Annalia Dubrensia, or Celebra- 
tion of Captain Robert Dover’s Cotswold 
Games.” This is one of the rarest books 
of that period, and was practically inac- 
cessible to students. The Rev. A. B. Gro- 
sart, whose zeal for our early literature is 
unbounded, has increased the heavy debt 
which lovers of old English poetry already 
owe him, by reprinting for a select number 
of subscribers this fascinating little book, 
thereby preserving it from all chance of 
destruction. It is adorned with the rude 
frontispiece to which I have referred. At 
the top of this woodcut we see Dover Cas- 
tle, with two of its cannons in the act of 
“ rattling to the skies ;” on the left of this 
the virgins are dancing, while to the right 
cudgel-playing, leaping, and wrestling are 
represented. Below this are the tents, 
and a square plague, which may be a fac- 
simile of Dover’s yellow favor. In the 
centre of the cut, persons of quality are 
feasting at a long table. Then follow the 
horse-racing and the coursing, while the 
foreground is occupied by Dover himself, 
on his palfrey, in all his borrowed glory, 
with some men throwing the bar on the 
left, and the sledge-hammer on the right. 

The letterpress of the volume has a 
mournful, half-posthumous air. It was 
published a little too late, and when the 
poets sing the glories of the games, we are 
inclined to murmur, “Ichabod.” For the 
merry days of royalism were over, and in 
the neighboring county of Buckingham- 
shire, a sturdy gentleman, Mr. Hampden, 
was refusing that ship-money upon which 
rested so vast a fabric in the future. King 
Charles had played his game of quintain ; 
he had tilted recklessly and missed, and 
now the creaking engine of the State was 
swinging round to smite him ignominious- 
ly. The days of hock-feasts and barley- 
breaks were over, and in the very heart of 





the growing uneasiness and discontent, 
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there appeared this cheerful little book of 
eulogies, manifestly born out of due time. 
But in another sense it was late in appear- 
ing. It was the work, as far as we can 
judge by those writers whose names are 
familiar to us, of poets of the olden school, 
now all dead or aged. But, to describe its 
contents more exactly, the “ Annalia Du- 
brensia” is an anthology of original verses 
by thirty-three hands, all to the honor and 
pr Aon of Captain Robert Dover. In the 
list of authors we find some names of the 
highest eminence — Ben Jonson, Michael 
Drayton, Thomas Randolph, and Thomas 
Heywood ; names of accomplished writers 
such as Owen Feltham, William Basse, 
Sir John Mennis, and Shackerley Marmi- 
on. One poem is anonymous, and another 
signed by initials; the others bear the 
names of unknown persons, manifestly 
amateurs. The whole is edited by a Mr. 
Mat. Walbancke. 

Drayton leads off with some'thirty lines 
of good sound verse, “to his noble friend 
Mr. Robert Dover on his ‘brave annual 
assemblies upon Cotswold.” He congrat- 
ulates England on having succeeded to the 
glories of- Greece, compares the Cotswold 
with the Olympic games, and foretells that 
coming generations will count their years 
from the former, just as Greece, 


Nurse of all arts and of all famous men, 


counted hers by Olympiads. It is plain 
that these lines had long circulated in MS. ; 
several of the other writers refer to them, 
and besides, when the “ Annalia Dubren- 
sia” was published, Drayton had been at 
rest in Poet’s Corner for nearly five years. 
It was natural that Dover should be spe- 
cially delighted at a tribute from the heroic 
muse of Drayton. The latter had not 
been a popular or successful poet, in a 
worldly sense, but the force and or of 
his writing, and his position a little aloof 
from and above the warring of the wits, 
gave him a sort of pre-eminence. The 
sweet and courtly Daniel had held the 
same kind of poetical kingship, but he had 
died soon, and Drayton seems to have suc- 
ceeded him ina sort of non-official laure- 
ateship. From the character of the verse 
in this little eulogy, I hazard the conjec- 
ture that it was written in the last period 
of his life, when he was the honored guest 
of the Earl of Dorset. 

A still greater man than Drayton con- 
tributes a brief poem to this charming 
little “amulet,” or “keepsake.” If we 
recollect the circumstances of Ben Jonson 
in the year 1636, the melancholy signifi- 
cance of these bluff lines, evidently writ- 
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ten years before, will be very apparent. 
He had ceased in 1636 to care about Cap- 
tain Dover or his Olympic games, and 
indeed a hard life was fast drawing to its 
painful close. Stricken with palsy, he had 
still struggled against poverty by the pain- 
ful composition of entertainments and pag- 
eants, but now even his last labor of love, 
“ The Sad Shepherd,” dropped unfinished 
from his hands. In a few months En- 
gland was to pause in the midst of her 
civic troubles to discuss the news of the 
ory poet’s death. Jonson’s lines are 

rief, and have an air of compulsion. Per- 
haps Captain Dover teased the old man 
for a contribution to his “ garland ; ” at all 
events the verses, the last production of 
the author’s printed in his lifetime, have 
more growling than singing inthem. He 
dectines in the outset to follow Drayton in 
his airy parallels between Chipping Camp- 
den and Pisa in Elis. 


I cannot bring my Musé to drop vies * 
’Twixt Cotswold and the Olympic exercise, 


but he hopes that Church and State may 
flourish and be advanced, in spite of hypo- 
crites, and that Dover may have a share in 
this good work. 

By far the most admirable poem in the 
collection, from a literary point of view, is 
Randolph’s contribution. This -also had 
the melancholy fortune to be posthumous, 
for the poet, cut off by we know not what 
accident in the flowér of his youth, had 
died at the house of a friend a few months 
before. It was a deplorable loss to En- 
glish literature. The stars must have 
erred in casting his horoscope, for Ran- 
dolph had none of that precocious ripeness 
which seems so often to be the presage of, 
and the consolation for, an early death. 
His genius, which had something resolute 
and sturdy about it, was one that would 
certainly have raised him, at least, to an 
honorable place in the second rank of 
poets. His six plays and his thin collec- 
tion of lyrics were but the infant motions 
of a wing that meant to strike hard and 
wide into the empyrean of poetry. 

There is nothing hectic or hysterical in 
what remains to us of Randolph; no at- 
tractive weakness or dolphin-color of ap- 
proaching death. Had he lived he might 
have bridged over, with a strong popular 
poetry, the abyss between the old roman- 


* Great difficulty has been found in the measure and 
meaning of this line. To me there seems to be none if 
we take ‘‘ Musé”’ to be a dissyllable, as “ statué’’ was 
a trisyllable (in Habington and elsewhere), and if we 
understand “vie” to be a noun equivalent to ‘‘com- 
parison.” 
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tic and the new didactic schools, for he had 
a little of the spirit of each. As itis, he 
holds a better place in English literature 
than Dryden, or Gray, or Massinger would 
have held had they died before they were 
thirty. His “Eclogue on the Palilia and 
noble Assemblies revived on Cotswold 
Hills” is charming. Two shepherds, Col- 
len and Thenot, converse about the degen- 
eracy of the English swains. Collen is 
exceedingly afflicted to find his compeers 
so boorish, and Thenot replies that it can- 
not be for want of ability, since nowhere 
in the‘world can you find men so vast in 
stature, so sinewy and so supple, as the 
swains of England. Collen explains that 
the Puritans are to blame for this. In 
early times there were joyous games, in 
which the English athletics contended and 

rew skilful and graceful. In those days, 

e continues, in a charming vein of pas- 
toral : — 


Early in May up got the jolly rout, 

Called by the lark, and spread the fields about ; 

One, for to breathe himself, would coursing be 

From this same beech to yonder mulberry ; 

A second leaped, his supple nerves to try ; 

A third was practising his melody ; 

This a new foot was jigging ; others were 

Busy at wrestling or to throw the bar, 

Ambitious which should bear the bell away, 

And kiss the nut-brown Lady of the May. 

This stirred them up! A jolly swain was he 

Whom Peg and Susan, after victory, 

Crowned with a garland they had made, beset 

With daisies, pinks, and many a violet, 

Cowslip, and gilliflower. Rewards, though 
small, 

Encourage virtue ; but if none at all 

Meet her, she languisheth and dies, as now, 

Where worth’s denied the honor of a bough. 


Thenot deplores the decline of these 
merry sports, and Collen informs him that 
it is the work of certain splenetic persons, 
given up to extreme piety. 


These teach that dancing is a Jezebel, 

And barley-break the ready way to hell ; 

The morrice, idols; Whitsun ales can be 

But profane relics of a jubilee ; 

These, in a zeal to express how much they do 
The organs hate, have silenced bagpipes too ; 
And harmless may-poles all are railed upon, 
As if they were the towers of Babylon. 


Thenot, crying out against these deluded 
bigots, longs for the time to come when 
such innocent pleasures may thrive again. 
Collen, at this, can no longer refrain from 
telling him that his prayer is heard, and 
that “Pan hath approved dancing shall 
be this year holy as is the motion of a 
sphere.” Thenot cannot believe this 
good news, and begs for an explanation. 
LIVING AGE. VOL. XXIII. 1159 
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He is told that Collen has just met a hand- 
some fellow spurring a spirited steed over 
the plain towards Cotswold, and begging 
him to explain whither he went so blythe 
and so gaily decked, he told him to the 
hill, where horses, fleet as sons of the 
wind, competed for prizes, and where the 
hounds went coursing with such musical, 
full cries, that,Orion leaned out of heaven 
and wished his dog might be there to join 
in the races. Thenot rejoices again, and 
desires to know at whose bidding these 
noble games have recommenced. He is 
told that it is jovial Dover’s deed, and 
Collen closes by calling the nymphs 
around, and bidding them do honor to that 
great man. 


Go, maids, and lilies get, 
To make him up a glorious coronet ; 
Swains, keep his holiday, and each man swear 
To saint him in the Shepherd’s Calendar. 


It is a most ingenious, pretty poem, one of 
the best eclogues we possess in English. 

Thomas Heywood comes in at the end 
of the book with a kind of appendix. Af- 
ter having read all the eulogies by the thir- 
ty-three poets he professes himself at a 
loss to know what new thing to say. But 
the veteran who had already had a main 
a in more than two hundred plays, 
and who was ready, as a satire falsely at- 
tributed to Cowley assures us, to write on 
any subject for the smallest pay, was not 
likely to be really at a loss for words. At 
the most reasonable computation, Hey- 
wood must at this time have been nearly 
seventy years of age, and the chirruping 
cheerfulness of his lines is very consoling. 
The author of the “ Panegerick ” may have 
been old and poor, but he cannot have 
been very unhappy. His poem possesses 
no other significance than its joviality. 
Ben Jonson Tad declined to “drop vies” 
between Olympus and Cotswold, but Hey- 
wood does not object to do, not this only, 
but to compare Dover with Hercules. 
The old poet being hard of hearing, we 
may whisper, in confidence, that his poem 
is, in truth, very dull and silly. 

The second-rate poets need not detain 
us long. Owen Feltham, so honorabl 
known as the author of the “ Resolves,” 
was an exception to the general rule of the 
book, for he was still young, and to live 
for forty years more. His poem is in good 
supple verse, but obscure and affected to 
the last degree, like his prose in all but its 
best passages. Shackerley Marmion, au- 
thor of the graceful epic poem of “ Cupid 
and Psyche” and of several creditable plays, 





contributes one of the most readable and 
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sensible pieces in the volume, congratulat- 
ing Dover on his good work without ridicu- 
lous extravagance. Marmion was soon after 
to die miserably of a sickness brought on by 
marching as a soldier in Sit John Suck- 
ling’s troop on the ill-starred expedition to 
Scotland. “A goodly, proper gentleman,” 
as Anthony & Wood calls him, to whose 
merits posterity has scarcely been just. 
Finally, in return for all the kind wishes 
expressed, Robcrt Dover himself essays 
“A Congratulatory Poem to my Poetical 
and Learned Friends, Compilers of this 
Book,” in which, with considerable humor, 
he defends his love of athletic sports 
against the Puritans, who are so ready to 
see “ wicked, horrid sin” in every kind of 
innocent pastime. Such are the contents 
of a volume of unusual interest, adorned 
with many illustrious names, and destined 
to preserve the memory of an interesting 
public movement which, but for the exist- 
ence of these verses, we should scarcely 
have heard of; for it was the accident of 
Anthony & Wood’s possession of the book 
in his hbrary that led him to turn aside 
into pleasant gossip about the person cele- 
brated in it. 

Captain Robert Dover did not long sur- 
vive the apotheosis and the destruction of 
his games. The one occurred in 1636, the 
other probably in 1638, and in 1641 he died 
at Stanway. He had a nephew or a grand- 
son, who became a small dramatist during 
the Restoration. The scenes of the Cots- 
wold games were left intact, and, according 
to a MS. in the possession of the late Sir 
Thomas Winnington, the sports them- 
selves were revived in the reign of Charles 
II. It was probably very soon after this 
second revival that their neighborhood 
was the scene of a most lurid and myste- 
rious event, which I may be permitted to 
recount as a foil to the joviality of the 
games themselves. Mr. William Harrison, 
the steward.of a wealthy lady of Chipping 
Campden, riding out from home one day in 
1676 to collect the rents of his mistress at 
Charringworth, did not returnat night. A 
servant of the house, John Perry, was sent 
to search for him in the morning, and when 
he returned without any news, a general 
examination of the neighborhood began. 
In a lonely spot there were found a kat, a 
band, and a comb, which were recognized 
as having belonged to Mr. Harrison, and 
which were covered with blood. The body 
itself was not discovered, but the trial for 
murder began, and suspicion fell upon 
John Perry. This was increased by his 
confusion, and at last, cross-examined be- 
fore the magistrates, he confessed that his 
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mother and his brother had murdered Mr. 
Harrison, after robbing him of his effects. 
Circumstantial evidence was so stron 
against the prisoners that, although the 
dead body had not been discovered, the 
Perrys were found guilty of the murder, 
and all three were hake, John Perry pro- 
testing with his last breath that he had 
made a mistake, or been deluded by his 
fancy. Every one in the district, however, 
was Satisfied with the justice of the sen- 
tence, when, after two years were passed, 
one day Mr. Harrison came quietly riding 
into chipping Campden, with the story 
that he had been met on the wold bya 
party of men, who, after a violent struggle, 
had secured him, had ridden hard with 
him to the sea, had sailed to Turkey 
with him, and had sold him as slave toa 
Moslem physician. He declared that in 
the course of time he had escaped and fled 
on board a vessel bound for Portugal, 
whence he had found his way home again. 
What part of this romantic tale was true 
we know not; the horrible circumstance 
is the execution of the family of the Per- 
rys on the strength of an hallucination. 

The Cotswold games, in a hueless and 
debased form, continued to be celebrated 
during Whitsunweek almost all through 
the last century ; but they were vulgarized, 
and all the charming air of distinction that 
Captain Dover had given them vanished 
with his death. But in their original form 
they were well worthy to be remembered. 
These humane and innocent sports, with 
their graceful mingling of antique revival 
with plain, homely English merriment, are 
characteristic of the very best side of the 
royalist party in the seventeenth century, 
and they are not unimportant in helping us 
to realize the every-day life of gentry and 
peasantry in distant country places. 

E. W. G. 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 
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IN TWO PARTS, 


PART II. 


WINTERBOURNE, who had returned to 
Geneva the day after his excursion to 
Chillon, went to Rome towards the end of 
January. His aunt had been established 
there for several weeks, and he had received 
a couple of letters from her. ‘ Those peo- 
ple you were so devoted to last summer at 
Vevey have turned up here, courier and 
all,” she wrote. “They seem to have 
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made several acquaintances, but the cou- 
rier continues to be the most tatime. The 
young lady, however, is also very intimate 
with some’ third-rate Italians, with whom 
she rackets about in a way that makes 
much talk. Bring me that pretty novel of 
Cherbuliez’s —‘ Pau. Méré’-—-and don’t 
come later than the 23rd.” 

In the natural course of events, Winter- 
bourne, on arriving in Rome, would pres- 
ently have ascertained Mrs. Miller’s 
address at the American banker’s, and 
have gone to pay his compliments to Miss 
Daisy. ‘“ After what happened at Vevey I 
think I may —_ call upon them,” he 
said to Mrs. Costello. 

“Tf, after what happens — at Vevey and 
everywhere — you desire to keep up the 
acquaintance, you are very welcome. Of 
course a man may know every one. Men 
are welcome to the privilege !” 

“Pray what is it that happens — here, 
for instance?” Winterbourne demanded. 

“The girl goes about alone with her 
foreigners. As to what happens further, 
you must apply elsewhere for information. 
She has picked up half-a-dozen of the reg- 
ular Roman fortune-hunters, and she takes 
them about to people’s houses. When 
she comes to a party she brings with her 
a gentleman with a good deal of manner 
and a wonderful moustache.” 

“ And where is the mother?” 

“I haven’t the least idea. They are 
very dreadful people.” 

Winterbourne meditated a moment. 
“ They are very ignorant — very innocent 
only. Depend upon it they are not bad.” 

“ They are hopelessly vulgar,” said Mrs. 
Costello. “Whether or no being hope- 
lessly vulgar is- being ‘bad’ is a question 
for the metaphysicians. They are bad 
enough to dislike, at any rate ; and for this 
short life that is quite enough.” 

The news that Daisy Miller was sur- 
rounded by half-a-dozen wonderful mous- 
taches checked Winterbourne’s impulse to 
go straightway to see her. He had per- 
haps not definitely flattered himself that 
he had made an ineffaceable impression 
upon her heart, but he was annoyed at 
hearing of a state of affairs so little in har- 
mony with an image that had lately flitted 
in and out of his own meditations; the 
image of a very pretty girl looking out of 
an old Roman window and asking herself 
urgently when Mr. Winterbourne would 
arrive. If, however, he determined to wait 
a little before mg Miss Miller of 
his claims to her consideration, he went 
very soon to call upon two or three other 
friends. One of these friends was an 
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American lady who had spent several win- 
ters at Geneva, where she had placed her 
children at school. She was a very ac- 
complished woman, and she lived in the 
Via Gregoriana. Winterbourne found her 
in a little crimson drawing-room, on a 
third floor; the room was filled with south- 
ern sunshine. He had not been there ten 
minutes when the servant came in, an- 
nouncing “Madame Mila!” This an- 
nouncement was presently followed by the 
entrance of little Randolph Miller, who 
stopped in the middle of the room and 
stood staring at Winterbourne. An in- 
stant later his pretty sister crossed the 
threshold ; and then, after a considerable 
interval, Mrs. Miller slowly advanced. 

“T know you!” said Randolph. 

“I’m sure you know a great many 
things,” exclaimed Winterbourne, taking 
him by the hand. “ How is your educa- 
~— coming on? ee 

aisy was exchangin eetings ve 
prettily with her ee : Sat me she 
heard Winterbourne’s voice she uickly 
turned her head. “Well, I declare!” 
she said. 

‘I told you I should come, you know,” 
Winterbourne rejoined, smiling. 

“ Well —I didn’t believe it,” said Miss 


ete 
“I am much obliged to you,” laughed 
the young man. 

“You might have come to see me!” 
said Daisy. 

“T arrived only yesterday.” 

“TI don’t believe that!” the young girl 
declared. 

Winterbourne turned with a protestin 
smile to her mother ; but this lady evade 
his glance, and, seating herself, fixed her 
eyes upon her son. “ We’ve got a bigger 
place than this,” said Randolph. “It’s all 
gold on the walls.” 

Mrs. Miller turned uneasily in her chair. 
“I told you if I were to bring you, you 
would say something !” she murmured. 

“I told you/” Randolph exclaimed. 

“T tell you, sir!” he added jocosely, giv- 
ing Winterbourne a thump on the knee. 
“It zs bigger, too!” 
Daisy had entered upon a lively conver- 
sation with her hostess; Winterbourne 
judged it becoming to address a few words 
to her mother. “I hope you have been 
well since we parted at Vevey,” he said. 

Mrs. Miller now certainly looked at him 
—athis chin. “ Not very well, sir,” she 
answered. 

“ She’s got the dyspepsia,” said Ran- 
dolph, “I’ve got it too. Father’s got it. 


I’ve got it most!” 
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This announcement, instead of embar- 
rassing Mrs. Miller, seemed to relieve her. 
“TI suffer from the liver,” she said. “I 
think it’s this climate; it’s less bracing 
than Schencctady, especially in the winter 
season. I don’t know whether you know 
we reside at Schenectady. I was saying 
to Daisy that I certain] hadn't found an 
one like Dr. Davis, and I didn’t believe 
should. Oh, at Schenectady he stands 
first; they think everything of him. He 
has so much to do, and yet there was 
nothing he wouldn’t do for me. He said 
he never saw anything like my dyspepsia, 
but he was bound to cure it. I’m sure 
there was nothing he wouldn’t try. He 
was just going to try something new when 
we came off. Mr. Miller wanted Daisy 
to see Europe for herself. But I wrote to 
Mr. Miller that it seems as if I couldn’t 
get on without Dr. Davis. At Schenec- 
tady he stands at the very top; and there’s 
a great deal of sickness there, too. It 
affects my sleep.” 

Winterbourne had a good deal of patho- 
logical gossip with Dr. Davis’s patient, 
during which Daisy chattered unremit- 
tingly to her own companion. The young 
man asked Mrs. Miller how she was 
pleased with Rome. ‘“ Well, I must say I 
am disappointed,” she answered. ‘“ We 
had heard so much about it; I suppose 
we had heard too much. But we couldn’t 
help that. We had been led to expect 
something different.” 

“ Ah, wait a little, and you will become 
very fond of it,” said Winterbourne. 

“‘T hate it worse and worse every day!” 
cried Randolph. 

“You are like the infant Hannibal,” 
said Winterbourne. 

“ No, I ain’t!” Randolph declared ata 
venture. 

“ You are not much like an infant,” said 
his mother. ‘“ But we have seen places,” 
she resumed, “that I should put a long 
way before Rome.” And in reply to Win- 
terbourne’s interrogation, “There’s Zu- 
rich,” she concluded; “I think Zurich is 
lovely ; and we hadn’t heard half so much 
about it.” 

“ The best place we’ve seen is the ‘ City 
of Richmond’!” said Randolph. 

“ He means the ship,” his mother ex- 
plained. “We crossed in that ship. 
Randolph had a good time on the ‘ City of 
Richmond.’ ” 

“It’s the best place I’ve seen,” the child 
repeated. “ Only it was turned the wrong 
wa 99 

“Well, we’ve got to turn the right way 
some time,” said Mrs. Miller, with a little 





laugh. Winterbourne expressed the hope 
that her daughter at least found some 
gratification in Rome, and she declared 
that Daisy was quite carried away. “It’s 
on account of the society — the society’s 
splendid. She goes round everywhere; 
she has made a great number of acquaint- 
tances. Of course she goes round more 
than I do. I must say they have been 
very sociable; they have taken her right 
in. And then she knows a great many 
entlemen. Oh, she thinks there’s noth- 
ing like Rome. Of course it’s a great deal 
pleasanter for a young lady if she knows 
plenty of gentlemen.” 

By this time Daisy had turned her at- 
tention again to Winterbourne. “I’ve 
been telling Mrs. Walker how mean you 
were,” the young girl announced. 

“ And what is the evidence you have 
offered?” asked Winterbourne, rather 
annoyed at Miss Miller’s want of appre- 
ciation of the zeal of an admirer who on 
his way down to Rome had stopped nei- 
ther at Bologna nor at Florence, simply 
because of a certain sentimental impa- 
tience. He remembered that a cynical 
compatriot had once told him that Amer- 
ican women—the pretty ones, and this 
gave a largeness to the axiom — were at 
once the most exacting in the world and 
the least endowed with a sense of indebt- 
edness. 

“Why, you were awfully mean at Ve- 
vey,” said Daisy. “You wouldn’t do any- 
thing. You wouldn’t stay there when I 
asked you.” 

“ My dearest young lady,” cried Winter- 
bourne, with eloquence, “ have I come all 
the way to Rome to encounter your re- 
proaches? ” 

“Just hear him say that!” said Daisy 
to her hostess, giving a twist to a bow on 
this lady’s dress. “Did you ever hear 
anything so quaint?” 

“ So quaint, my dear?” murmured Mrs. 
Walker, in the tone of a partisan of Win- 
terbourne. 

“Well, I don’t know,” said Daisy, fin- 
gering Mrs. Walker’s ribbons. “ Mrs. 
Walker, I want to tell you something.” 

“Motherr,” interposed Randolph, with 
his rough ends to his words, “I tell you 
you’ve got to go. Eugenio ’ll raise some- 
thing !’ 

“ I’m not afraid of Eugenio,” said Daisy, 
with a toss of her head. “Look here, 
Mrs. Walker,” she went on, “you know 
I’m coming to your party.” 

“ I am delighted to hear it.” 

“ T’ve got a lovely dress.” 

“T am very sure of that.” 
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“But I want to ask a favor — permis- 
sion to bring a friend.” 

“T shall be happy to see any of your 
friends,” said Mrs. Walker, turning with 
a smile to Mrs. Miller. 

“Oh, they are not my friends,” an- 
swered Daisy’s mamma, smiling shyly in 
her own fashion. ‘“Inever spoke to 
them!” 

“It’s an intimate friend of mine — Mr. 
Giovanelli,” said Daisy, without a tremor 
in her clear little voice or a shadow on her 
brilliant little face. 

Mrs. Walker was silent a moment, she 
gave a rapid glance at Winterbourne. “ I 
shall be ip to see Mr. Giovanelli,” she 
then said. 

“ He’s an Italian,” Daisy pursued, with 
the prettiest serenity. “He’s a great 
friend of mine — he’s the handsomest man 
in the world — except Mr. Winterbourne ! 
He knows plenty of Italians, but he wants 
to know some Americans. He thinks 
ever so much of Americans. He’s tre- 
mendously clever. He’s perfectly lovely!” 

It was settled that this brilliant person- 
age should be brought to Mrs. Walker’s 
party, and then Mrs. Miller prepared to 
take her leave. “I " we'll go back 
to the hotel,” she said. 

“You may go back to the hotel, mother, 
but I’m going to take a walk,” said Daisy. 

“She’s going to walk with Mr. Giova- 
nelli,” Randolph proclaimed. 

“T am going to the Pincio,” said Daisy, 
smiling. 

“ Alone, my dear — at this hour?” Mrs. 
Walker asked. The afternoon was draw- 
ing to a close —it was the hour for the 
throng of carriages and of contemplative 
pedestrians. “I don’t think it’s safe, my 
dear,” said Mrs. Walker. 

“ Neither do I,” subjoined Mrs. Miller. 
“ You'll get the fever as sure as you live. 
Remember what Dr. Davis told you!” 

“Give her some medicine before she 
goes,” said Randolph. 

The company had risen to its feet; 
Daisy, still showing her pretty teeth, bent 
over and kissed her hostess. “Mrs. 
Walker, you are too perfect,” she said. 
“T am not going alone; I am going to 
meet a friend.” 

“Your friend won’t keep you from get- 
ting the fever,” Mrs. Miller observed. 

“Ts it Mr. Giovanelli?” asked the host- 
ess. 

Winterbourne was watching the young 
girl; at this question his attention quick- 
ened. She stood there smiling and smooth- 
ing her bonnet ribbons; she glanced at 

interbourne. Then, while she glanced 





and smiled, she answered without a shade 
of hesitation; “ Mr. Giovanelli — the beau- 
tiful Giovanelli.” 

“My dear young friend,” said Mrs. 
Walker, taking her hand - pleadingly, 
“don’t walk off to the Pincio at this hour 
to meet a beautiful Italian.” 

“ Well, he speaks English,” said Mrs. 
Miller. 

“Gracious me!” Daisy exclaimed, “I 
don’t want to do anything improper. 
There’s an easy way to settle it.” She 
continued to glance at Winterbourne. 
“ The Pincio is only a hundred yards dis- 
tant, and if Mr. Winterbourne were as 
polite as he pretends he would offer to 
walk with me.” 

Winterbourne’s politeness hastened to 
affirm itself, and the young girl gave him 
gracious leave to accompany her. They 
passed down-stairs before her mother, and 
at the door Winterbourne perceived Mrs. 
Miller’s carriage drawn up, with the orna- 
mental courier whose acquaintance he 
had made at Vevey seated within. “ Good- 
by, Eugenio!” cried Daisy, “I’m going 
to take a walk.” The distance from the 
Via Gregoriana to the beautiful garden at 
the other end of the Pincian Hill is, in fact, 
rapidly traversed. As the day was splen- 
did, however, and the concourse of vehi- 
cles, walkers, and loungers numerous, the 
young Americans found their progress 
much delayed. This fact was highly 
agreeable to Winterbourne, in spite of his 
consciousness of his singular situation. 
The slow-moving, idly-gazing Roman 
crowd bestowed much attention upon the 
extremely pretty young foreign lady who 
was passing through it upon his arm; and 
he wondered what on earth had been in 
Daisy’s mind when she proposed to ex- 
pose herself, unattended, to its apprecia- 
tion. His own mission, to her sense, 
apparently, was to consign her to the 
hands * Mr. Giovanelli; but Winter- 
bourne, at once annoyed and gratified, re- 
solved that he would do no such thing. 

“ Why-haven’t you been to see me?”. 
asked Daisy. “ You can’t get out of that.” 

“I have had the honor of. telling you that 
I have only just stepped out of the train.” 

“You must have stayed in the train a 
good while after it stopped!” cried the 
young girl, with her little laugh. “I sup- 
pose you were asleep. You have had 
time to go to see Mrs. Walker.” 

“T knew Mrs. Walker-——” Winter- 
bourne began to explain. 

“TI knew where you knew her. You 
knew her at Geneva. She told me so. 
Well, you knew me at Vevey. That’s 
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just as good. So you ought to have 
Sonne.” She asked him no other question 
than this; she began to prattle about her 
own affairs. “We've got splendid rooms 
at the hotel; Eugenio says they’re the best 
rooms in Rome. We are going to stay 
all winter — if we don’t die of the fever; 
and I guess we'll stay then. It’s a great 
deal nicer than I thought; I thought it 
would be fearfully quiet; I was sure it 
would be awfully poky. I was sure we 
should be going round all the time with 
one of those dreadful old men that explain 
about the pictures and things. But we 
only had about a week of that, and naw 
I’m enjoying myself. I know ever so many 
people, and they are allsocharming. The 
society’s extremely select. There are all 
kinds — English, and Germans, and _Ital- 
ians. I think I like the English best. I 
like their style of conversation. But there 
are some lovely Americans. I never saw 
anything so hospitable. There’s some- 
thing or other every day. There’s not 
roe dancing; but I must say I never 
thought dancing was a I was 
always fond of conversation. I guess I 
shall have plenty at Mrs. Walker’s — her 
rooms are so small.” When they had 
passed the gate of the Pincian Gardens, 
Miss Miller began to wonder where Mr. 
Giovanelli might be. “We had better go 
straight to that place in front,” she said, 
“where you look at the view.” 

“T certainly shall not help you to find 
him,” Winterbourne declared. 

“Then I shall find him without you,” 
said Miss Daisy. 

“ You certainly won’t leave me !” cried 
Winterbourne. 

She burst into her little laugh. “ Are 
you afraid you'll get lost —or run over? 

ut there’s Giovanelli, leaning against 
that tree. He’s staring at the women in 
the carriages : did you ever see anything 
so cool?’ 

Winterbourne perceived at some dis- 
tance a little man standing with folded 
arms, nursing his cane. He hada hand- 
some face, an artfully poised hat, a glass 
in one eye, and a nosegay in his button- 
hole. Winterbourne looked at him a mo- 
ment and then said,“ Do you mean to 
speak to that man?” 

“Dol mean to speak to him? Why, 
ou don’t suppose I mean to communicate 
y signs?” 

“Pray understand, then,” said Winter- 
bourne, “that I intend to remain with 
you.” 

Daisy stopped and looked at him, with- 
out a sign of troubled consciousness in 
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her face; with nothing but the presence 
of her charming eyes and her happy dim- 
ples. “ Well, she’s a cool one!” thought 
the young man. 

“JT don’t like the way you say that,” 
said Daisy. “ It’s too imperious.’ 

“I beg your pardon if I say it wrong. 
The main point is to give you an idea of 
my meaning.” : 

The young girl looked at him more 
gravely, but with eyes that were prettier 
than ever. “I have never allowed a gen- 
tleman to dictate to me, or to interfere 
with anything I do.” 

“I think you have made a mistake,” 
said Winterbourne. “You should some- 
times listen to a gentleman —the right 
one.” 

Daisy began to laugh again. “I do 
nothing but listen to gentlemen!” she 
exclaimed. “Tell me if Mr. Giovanelli is 
the right one?” 

The “ar yeni with the nosegay in his 
bosom had now perceived our two friends, 
and was approaching the young girl with 
obsequious rapidity. He bowed to Win- 
terbourne as well as tothe latter’s com- 
panion; he had a brilliant smile, an intel- 
— eye; Winterbourne thought him not 
a bad-looking fellow. But he nevertheless 
said to Daisy, “ No, he’s not the right 
one.” 

Daisy evidently had a natural talent for 
performing introductions; she mentioned 
the name of each of her companions to the 
other. She strolled along with one of 
them on each side of her; Mr. Giovanelli, 
who spoke English very cleverly — Win- 
terbourne afterwards learned that he had 
practised the idiom upon a great many 
American heiresses—addressed her a 
great deal of very polite nonsense; he was 
extremely urbane, and the young Amer- 
ican, who said nothing, reflected upon that 
profundity of Italian cleverness which en- 
ables people to appear more gracious in 
proportion as they are more acutely dis- 
appointed. Giovanelli, of course, had 
counted upon something more intimate; 
he had not bargained for a party of three. 
But he kept his temper in a manner which 
suggested far-stretching intentions. Win- 
terbourne flattered himself that he had 
taken his measure. 


“ He is not a gentle- 
man,” said the young American; “he is 


only a clever imitation of one. Heis a 
music-master, or a penny-a-liner, or a third- 
rate artist. Damn his good looks!” Mr. 
Giovanelli had certainly a very pretty 
face; but Winterbourne felt a superior 
indignation at his own lovely country- 
woman’s not knowing the dillevence be- 
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tween a spurious gentleman and a real 
one. Giovanelli chattered and jested and 
made himself wonderfully agreeable. It 
was true that if he was an imitation the 
imitation was brilliant. ‘ Nevertheless,” 
Winterbourne said to himself, “a nice girl 
ought to know!” and then he came back 
to the question whether this was in fact a 
nice girl. Woulda nice girl — even allow- 
ing for her being a little American flirt — 
make a rendezvous with a presumably 
low-lived foreigner? The rendezvous in 
this case, indeed, had been in broad day. 
light, and in the most crowded corner of 
Rome; but was it not impossible to re- 
gard the choice of these circumstances as 
proof of extreme~cynicism? Singular 
though it may seem, Winterbourne was 
vexed that the young girl, in joining her 
amoroso, sheath not appear more impa- 
tient of his own company, and he was 
vexed because of his inclination. It was 
impossible to regard her as a perfectly 
well-conducted young lady ; she was want- 
ing in a certain indispensable delicacy. It 
would therefore simplify matters greatly 
to be able to treat her as the object of one 
of those sentiments which are called by 
romancers “lawless passions.” That she 


should seem to wish to get rid of him 
would help him to think more lightly of 
her, and to be able to think more lightly 


of her would make her much less perplex- 
ing. But Daisy, on this occasion, con- 
tinued to present herself as an inscrutable 
combination of audacity and innocence. 

She had been walking some quarter of 
an hour, attended by her two cavaliers, 
and responding in a tone of very childish 
gaiety, as it seemed to Winterbourne, to 
the pretty speeches of Mr. Giovanelli, 
when a carriage that had detached itself 
from the revolving train drew up beside 
the path. At the same moment Winter- 
bourne perceived that his friend Mrs. 
Walker—the lady whose house he had 
lately left — was seated in the vehicle and 
was beckoning to him. Leaving Miss 
- Miller’s side, he hastened to obey her 
summons. Mrs. Walker was flushed ; she 
wore an excited air. “It is really too 
dreadiul,” she said. “That girl must not 
do this sort of thing. She must not walk 
here with you two men. Fifty people have 
noticed her.” 

Winterbourne raised his eyebrows. “I 
think it’s a pity to make too much fuss 
about it.” 

“It’s a pity to let the girl ruin her- 
self!” 

“She is very innocent,” said Winter- 
bourne. 
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“ She’s very crazy!” cried Mrs. Walker. 
“ Did you ever see anything so imbecile 
as her mother? After you had all left 
me, just now, I could not sit still for think- 
ing of it. It seemed too pitiful, not even to 
attempt to save her. 
riage and put on my bonnet, and came 
here as quickly as possible. Thank heav- 
en, I have found you!” 

“What do you propose to.do with 
us ?” asked Winterbourne, smiling. 

“To ask her to get in, to drive her 
about here for half an hour, so that the 
world may see she is not running abso- 
lutely wild, and then to take her safely 
home.” 

“IT don’t think it’s a very happy 
thought,” said Winterbourne; “but you 
can try.” 

Mrs. Walker tried. The young man 
went in pursuit of Miss Miller, who had 
simply nodded and smiled at his interlocu- 
tor in the carriage, and had gone her way 
with her companion. Daisy, on learning 
that Mrs. Walker wished to speak to her, 
retraced her steps with a perfect good 
grace and with Mr. Giovanelli at her side. 
She declared that she was delighted to 
have a chance to present this gentle- 
man to Mrs. Walker. She immediately 
achieved the introduction, and declared 
that she had never in her life seen any- 
thing so lovely as Mrs. Walker’s carriage- 
rug. 

“ T am glad you admire it,” said this lady, 
smiling sweetly. “Will you get in and 
let me put it over you?” 

“Oh, no, thank you,” said Daisy. “I 
shall admire it much more as I see you 
driving round with it.” 

“Do get in and drive with me,” said 
Mrs. Walker. 

“ That would be charming, but it’s so 
enchanting just as I am!” and Daisy 
gave a brilliant glance at the gentlemen 
on either side of her. 

“It may be enchanting, dear child, but 
it is not the custom here,” urged Mrs, 
Walker, leaning forward in her victoria 
with her hands devoutly clasped. 

“Well, it ought to be, then!” said 
Daisy. “If I didn’t walk I should ex- 
pire.” 

‘“You should walk with your mother, 
dear,” cried the lady from Geneva, losing 
patience. . 

“With my mother, dear!” exclaimed 
the young girl. Winterbourne saw that 
she scented interference. “ My mother 
never walked ten steps in her life. And 
then, you know,” she added with a laugh, 
“T am more than five years old.” 
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“You are old enough to be more rea- 
sonable. You are old enough, dear Miss 
Miller, to be talked about.” 

oe looked at Mrs. Walker, smiling 
intensely. “ Talked about? What do 
you mean?” 

“ Come into my carriage and I will tell 

ou.” 

" Daisy turned her quickened glance 
again from one of the gentlemen beside 
her to the other. Mr. Giovanelli was 
bowing to and fro, rubbing down his gloves 
and laughing very agreeably; Winter- 
bourne thought it a most unpleasant scene. 
“T don’t think I want to know what you 
mean,” said Daisy presently. “I don’t 
think I should like it.” 

Winterbourne wished that Mrs. Walker 
would tuck in her carriage-rug and drive 
away; but this lady did not enjoy being 
defied, as she afterwards told him. 
“Should you prefer being thought a-very 
reckless girl?” she demanded. 

“Gracious!” exclaimed Daisy. She 
looked again at Mr. Giovanelli, then she 
turned to Winterbourne. There was 
a little pink flush in her cheek; she 
was tremendously pretty. “Does Mr. 
Winterbourne think,” she asked slowly, 
smiling, throwing back her head and glanc- 
ing at him from head to foot, “ that — to 
save my reputation —I ought to get into 
the carriage?” 

Winterbourne colored; for an instant 
he hesitated greatly. Itseemed sostrange 
to hear her speak that way of her “ reputa- 
tion.” But he himself, in fact, must 
speak in accordance with gallantry. The 
finest gallantry, here, was simply to tell 
her the truth; and the truth, for Winter- 
bourne, as the few indications I have been 
able to give have made him known to the 
reader, was that Daisy Miller should take 
Mrs. Walker’s advice. He looked at her 
exquisite prettiness ; and then he said 
very gently, “I think you should get into 
the carriage.” 

Daisy gave a violent laugh. “I never 
heard anything so stiff! If this is im- 
proper, Mrs. Walker,” she pursued, “ then 
I am all improper, and you must give me 
up. Good-by; I hope you'll have a lovely 
ride!” and, with Mr. Giovanelli, who made 
a triumphantly obsequious salute, she 
turned away. : 

Mrs. Walker sat looking after her, and 
there were tears in Mrs. Walker’s eyes. 
“Get in here, sir,” she said to Winter- 
bourne, indicating the place beside her. 
The young man answered that he felt 
bound to accompany Miss Miller; where- 
upon Mrs. Walker declared that if he re- 





fused her this favor she would never speak 
to him again. She was evidently in ear- 
nest. Winterbourne overtook Daisy and 
her companion and, offering the young girl 
his hand, told her that Mrs. Walker had 
made an imperious claim upon his society, 
He expected that in answer she would say 
something rather free, something to com- 
mit herself still further to that “ reckless- 
ness” from which Mrs. Walker had so 
charitably endeavored to dissuade her, 
But she only shook his hand, hardly look- 


-ing at him ; while Mr. Giovanelli bade him 


farewell with a too emphatic flourish of 
the hat. 

Winterbourne was not in the best possi- 
ble humor as he took his seat in Mrs, 
Walker’s victoria. “That was not clever 
of you,” he said candidly, while the vehicle 
mingled again with the throng of carriages. 

“In such a case,” his companion an- 
swered, “I don’t wish to be clever, I wish 
to be earnest.” 

“Well, your earnestness has only of- 
fended her and put her off.” 

“It has happened very well,” said Mrs, 
Walker. “If she is so perfectly deter- 
mined to compromise herself, the sooner 
one knows it the better; one can act ac- 
cordingly.” 

“T suspect she meant no harm,” Win- 
terbourne rejoined. 

“So I thought a month ago. But she 
has been going too far.” 

- “What has she been doing?” 

“Everything that is not done here, 
Flirting with any man she could pick up; 
sitting in corners with mysterious Italians ; 
dancing all the evening with the same part- 
ners ; receiving visits at eleven o’clock at 
night. Her mother goes away when visit- 
ors come.” 

“But her brother,” said Winterbourne, 
laughing, “sits up till midnight.” 

“ He must be edified by what he sees. 
I’m told that at their hotel every one is 
talking about her, and that a smile goes 
round among all the servants when a gen- 
tleman comes and asks for Miss Miller.” 

“ The servants be hanged!” said Win- 
terbourne angrily. “The poor girl’s only 
fault,” he presently added, “is that she is 
very uncultivated.” 

“She is naturally indelicate,” Mrs.» 
Walker declared. “Take that example 
this morning. How long had you known 
her at Vevey?” 

** A couple of days.” 

“ Fancy, then, her making it a personal 
matter that you should have left the place !” 

Winterbourne was silent for some mo- 
ments, then he said, “1 suspect, Mrs. 
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Walker, that you and I have lived too long 
at Geneva!” ‘And he added a request 
that she should inform him with what par- 
ticular design she had made him enter her 
carriage. 

“I wished to beg you to cease your re- 
lations with Miss Miller — not to flirt with 
her — to give her no further opportunity 
to expose herself —to let her alone, in 
short.” 

“T’m afraid I can’t do that,” said Win- 
terbourne. “I like her extremely.” 

“ All the more reason that you shouldn’t 
help her to make a scandal.” 

“ There shall be nothing scandalous in 
my attentions to her.” 

“ There certainly will be in the way she 
takes them. But I have said what I had 
on my conscience,” Mrs. Walker pursued. 
“If you wish to rejoin the young lady I 
will put you down. Here, by-the-way, you 
have a chance.” 

The carriage was traversing that part of 
the Pincian Garden that overhangs the 
wall of Rome and overlooks the beautiful 
Villa Borghese. It is bordered by a large 
parapet, near which there are several seats. 
One of the seats, at a distance, was occu- 
pied by a gentleman and a lady, towards 
whom Mrs. Walker gave a toss of her 
head. At the same moment these persons 
rose and walked towards the parapet. 
Winterbourne had asked the coachman to 
stop; he now descended from the carriage. 
His companion looked at him a moment in 
silence; then, while hé raised his hat, she 
drove majestically away. Winterbourne 
stood there; he had turned his eyes to- 
wards Daisy and her cavalier. They evi- 
dently saw no one; they were too deeply 
occupied with each other. When they 
reached the low garden-wall they stood a 
moment looking off at the great flat-topped 
pine-clusters of the Villa Borghese; then 
Giovanelli seated himself, familiarly, upon 
the broad ledge of the wall. The western 
sun in the opposite sky sent out a brilliant 
shaft through a couple of cloud-bars, 
whereupon Daisy’s companion took her 
parasol out of her hands and opened it. 
She came a little nearer and he held the 
parasol over her; then, still holding it, he 
let it rest upon her shoulder, so that both 
of their heads were hidden from Winter- 
bourne. This young man lingered a mo- 
ment, then he began to walk. But he 
walked — not towards the couple with the 
parasol ; towards the residence of his aunt, 
Mrs. Costello. 

He flattered himself on the following 
day that there was no smiling among the 
servants when he, at least, asked for Mrs. 





Miller at her hotel. This lady and her 
daughter, however, were not at home ; and 
on the next day after, repeating his visit, 
Winterbourne again had the misfortune 
not to find them. Mrs. Walker’s party 
took place on the evening of the third day, 
and in spite of the frigidity of his last in- 
terview with the hostess Winterbourne 
was among the guests. Mrs. Walker was 
one of those American ladies, who, while 
residing abroad, make a point, in their own 
phrase, of studying European society ; and 
she had on this occasion collected several 
specimens of her diversely-born fellow- 
mortals to serve, as it were, as text-books, 
When Winterbourne arrived Daisy Miller 
was not there, but in a few moments he 
saw her mother come in alone, very shyly 
and ruefully. Mrs. Miller’s hair above her 
exposed-looking temples was more friz 
zled than ever. As she approached Mrs, 
Walker, Winterbourne also drew near. 

“You see I’ve come all alone,” said 
poor Mrs. Miller. “I’m so frightened; I 
don’t know what to do; it’s the first time 
I’ve ever been to a party alone — espe- 
cially in this country. I wanted to bring 
Randolph or Eugenio, or some one, but 
Daisy just pushed me off by myself. I 
ain’t used to going round alone.” 

“ And does not your daughter intend to 
favor us with her society?” demanded 
Mrs. Walker impressively. 

“Well, Daisy’s all dressed,” said Mrs. 
Miller, with that accent of the dispassion- 
ate, if not of the philosophic, historian with 
which she always recorded the current in- 
cidents of her daughter’s career. “She 
got dressed on purpose before dinner. 

ut she’s got a friend of hers there; that 
gentleman — the Italian — that she want- 
ed to bring. They’ve got going at the 
piano ; it seems as if they couldn’t don off. 
Mr. Giovanelli sings splendidly. But I 
guess they’ll come Same very long,” con- 
cluded Mrs. Miller hopefully. 

“I’m sorry she should come — in that 
way,” said Mrs. Walker. 

“ Well, I told her that there was no use 
in her getting dressed before dinner if she 
was going to wait three hours,” responded 
Daisy’s mamma. “I didn’t see the use of 
her putting on such a dress as that to sit 
round with Mr. Giovanelli.” 

“This is most horrible!” said Mrs, 
Walker, turning away and addressing her- 
self to Winterbourne. “Zile s’affiche. 
It’s her revenge for my having ventured 
to remonstrate with her. When she comes 
I shall not speak to her.” 

Daisy came after eleven o’clock, but she 
was not, on such an occasion, a young lady 
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to wait to be spoken to. She rustled for- 
ward in radiant loveliness, smiling and 
chattering, carrying a large bouquet. and 
attended by Mr. Giovanelli. Every one 


stopped talking, and turned and looked at | him 


her. She came straight to Mrs. Walker. 
“’m afraid you thought I never was com- 
ing, so I sent mother off to tell you. I 
wanted to make Mr. Giovanelli practise 
some things before he came; you know he 
sings beautifully, and I want you to ask 
him to sing. This is Mr. Giovanelli; you 
know I introduced him to you; he’s got 
the most lovely voice, and he knows the 
most charming set of songs. I made him 

‘o over them this evening, on purpose ; we 

ad the greatest time at the hotel.” Of all 
this Daisy delivered herself with the 
sweetest, — audibleness, looking 
now at her hostess and now round the 
room, while she gave a series of little pats 
round her shoulders, to the edges of her 
dress. “Is there any one I know?” she 
asked. 

“T think every one knows you!” said 
Mrs. Walker pregnantly, and she gave a 
very cursory greeting to Mr. Giovanelli. 
This gentleman bore himself gallantly. 
He smiled and bowed and showed his 
white teeth, he curled his moustaches and 
rolled his eyes, and performed all the 
proper functions of a handsome Italian at 
an evening party. He sang, very prettily, 
half-a-dozen songs, though Mrs. Walker 
afterwards declared that she had been 
quite unable to find out who asked him. 
It was apparently not Daisy who had given 
him his orders. Daisy sat ata distance 
from the piano, and though she had pub- 
licly, as it were, professed a high admira- 
tion for his singing, talked, not inaudibly, 
while it was going on. 

“It’s a pity these rooms are so small; 
we can’t dance,” she said to Winter- 
bourne as if she had seen him five minutes 
before. 

“Tam not sorry we can’t dance,” Win- 
terbourne answered; “1 don’t dance.” 

“ Of course you don’t dance; you’re too 
stiff,” said Miss Daisy. “I hope you en- 
joyed your drive with Mrs. Walker.” 

“ No, I didn’t enjoy it; I preferred 
walking with you.” 

“ We paired off, that was much better,” 
said Daisy. “ But did you ever hear any- 
thing so cool as Mrs. Walker’s wanting 
me to get into her carriage and drop poor 
Mr. Giovanelli, and under the pretext that 
it was proper? People have different 
ideas! It would have been most unkind ; 
he had been talking about that walk for ten 
days.” 
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“ He should not have talked about it at 
all,” said Winterbourne: “he would never 
have proposed toa young lady of this 
country to walk about the streets with 


“ About the streets ?” cried Daisy, with 
her pretty stare. “ Where then would he 
have proposed to her to walk? The Pin- 
cio is not the streets, either; and I, thank 
goodness, am not a young lady of this 
country. The young ladies of this coun- 
try have a dreadfully poky time of it, so 


‘far as I can learn; I don’t see why I 


should change my habits for them.” 

“T am afraid your habits are those of a 
flirt,” said Winterbourne gravely. 

“ Of course they are,” she cried, giving 
him her little smiling stare again. “I’ma 
fearful, frightful flirt! Did you ever hear 
of anice girl that was not? But I sup 
pose you will tell me now that I am not a 
nice girl.” 

“You're a very nice girl, but I wish you 
would flirt with me and me only,” said 
Winterbourne. 

“ Ah! thank you, thank you very much ; 
you are the last man I should think of 
flirting with. As I have had the pleasure 
of informing you, you are too stiff.” 

“ You say that too often,” said Winter- 
bourne. 

Daisy gave a delighted laugh. “If I 
could have the sweet hope of making you 
angry, I should say it again.” 

“ Don’t do that; when I am angry I’m 
stiffer than ever. But if you won’t flirt 
with me, do cease at least to flirt with 
your friend at the piano; they don’t un- 
derstand that sort of thing here.” 

“I thought they understood nothing 
else,” exclaimed Daisy. 

“ Not in young unmarried women.” 

“Tt seems to me much more proper in 
young-unmarried women than in old mar- 
ried ones,” Daisy declared. 

“ Well,” said Winterbourne, “when you 
deal with natives you must go by the cus- 
tom of the place. Flirting’ is a purely 
American custom; it doesn’t exist here. 
So when you show yourself in public with 
Mr. Giovanelli and without your moth- 
er——” 

“ Gracious! poor mother!” interposed 
Daisy. 

“ Though you may be flirting, Mr. Gio- 
vanelli is not; he means something else.” 

“ He isn’t preaching, at any rate,” said 
Daisy with vivacity. “And if you want 
very much to know, we are neither of us 
flirting, we are too good friends for that; 
we are very intimate friends.” 

“ Ah!” rejoined Winterbourne, “ if you 
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are in love with each other it is another 
affair.” 

She had allowed him up to this point to 
talk so frankly that he had no expectation 
of shocking her by this ejaculation; but 
she immediately got up, blushing visibly, 
and leaving him to exclaim mentally that 
little American flirts were the queerest 
creatures in the world. “ Mr. Giovanelli, 
at least,” she said, giving her interlocutor 
a glance, “never says such very,disagree- 
able things to me.” * 

Winterbourne was bewildered; he stood 
staring. Mr. Giovanelli had finished 
singing; he left the piano and came over 
to Daisy. “ Won’t you come into the 
other room and have some tea?” he 
asked, bending before her with his orna- 
mental smile. 

Daisy turned to Winterbourne, begin- 
ning to smile again. He was still more 
perplexed, for this inconsequent smile 
made nothing clear, though it seemed to 
prove, indeed, that she had a sweetness 
and softness that reverted instinctively to 
the pardon of offences. “It has never 
occurred to Mr. Winterbourne to offer me 
any tea,” she said, with her little torment- 
ing manner. 

“T have offered you advice,” Winter- 
bourne rejoined. 

“ } prefer weak tea!” cried Daisy, and 
she went off with the brilliant Giovanelli. 
She sat with him in the adjoining room, in 
the embrasure of the window, for the rest 
of the evening. There was an interesting 
performance at the piano,.but neither of 
these young people gave heed to it. When 
Daisy came to take leave of Mrs. Walker, 
this lady conscientiously repaired the 
weakness of which she kad been guilty at 
the moment of the young girl’s arrival. 
She turned her back straight upon Miss 
Miller and left her to depart with what 
grace she might. Winterbourne was 
standing near the door; he saw it all. 
Daisy turned very pale and looked at her 
mother, but Mrs. Miller was humbly uncon- 
scious of any violation of the usual social 
forms. She appeared, indeed, to have felt 
an incongruous impulse to draw attention 
to her own striking observance of them. 
“ Good-night, Mrs. Walker,” she said; 
“ we’ve had a beautiful evening. You see 
if I let Daisy come to parties without me, 
I don’t want her to go away without me.” 
Daisy turned away, looking with a pale 
grave face at the circle near the door; 
Winterbourne saw that, for the first mo- 
ment, she was too much shocked and puz- 
zled even for indignation. Heon his side 
was greatly touched. 





“ That was very cruel,” he said to Mrs. 
Walker. 

“She never enters my drawing-room 
again,” replied his hostess. 

Since Winterbourne was not to meet 
her in Mrs. Walker’s drawing-room, he 
went as often as possible to Mrs. Miller’s 
hotel. The ladies were rarely at home, 
but when he found them the devoted Gio- 
vanelli was always present. Very often 
the brilliant little Roman was in the draw- 
ing-room with Daisy alone, Mrs. Miller 
being apparently constantly of the opinion 
that discretion is the better part of sur- 
veillance. Winterbourne noted, at first 
with surprise, that Daisy on these occa- 
sions was never embarrassed or annoyed 
by his own entrance; but he very presently 
began to feel that she had no more sur- 
ome for him; the unexpected in her 

havior was the only thing to expect. 
She showed no displeasure at her /é¢e-a-' 
téte with Giovanelli being interrupted ; she 
could chatter as freshly and freely with 
two gentlemen, as with one; there was 
always, in her conversation, the same odd 
mixture of audacity and puerility. Win- 
terbourne remarked to himself that if she 
was seriously interested in Giovanelli it 
was very singular that she should not take 
more trouble to preserve the sanctity of 
their interviews, and he liked her the more 
for her innocent-looking indifference and 
her apparently inexhaustible good-humor. 
He could hardly have said why, but she 
seemed to him a girl who would never be 
jealous. At the risk of exciting a some- 
what derisive smile on the reader’s part, 
I may affirm that with regard to the 
women who had hitherto interested him, it 
very often seemed to Winterbourne among 
the possibilities that, given certain contin- 
gencies, he should be afraid —literally 
afraid —of these ladies; he had a pleas- 
ant sense that he should never be afraid 
of Daisy Miller. It must be added that 
this sentiment was not altogether flattering 
to Daisy ; it was part of his conviction, or 
rather of his apprehension, that she would 
prove a very light young person. 

But she was evidently very much inter- 
ested in Giovanelli. She looked at him 
whenever he spoke; she was perpetually 
telling him to do this and to do that; she 
was constantly “chaffing” and abusing 
him. She appeared completely to have 
forgotten that Winterbourne had said any- 
thing to displease her at Mrs. Walker's 
little party. One Sunday afternoon, hav- 
ing gone to St. Peter’s with his aunt, Win- 
terbourne perceived Daisy strolling about 
the great church in company with the in- 
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evitable Giovanelli. Presently he pointed 
out the young girl and her cavalier to Mrs. 
Costello. This lady looked at them a mo- 
ment through her eyeglass, and then she 
said, — : 

“ That’s what makes you so pensive in 
these days, eh?” 

“ ] had not the least idea I was pensive,” 
said the young man. 

“ You are very much preoccupied, you 
are thinking of something.” 

“ And what is it,” he asked, “that you 
accuse me of thinking of ?” 

“Of that young lady’s — Miss Baker’s, 
Miss Chandler’s—what’s her name? 
Miss Miller’s intrigue with that little bar- 
ber’s block.” 

“Do you callit an intrigue,” Winter- 
bourne asked — “an affair that goes on 
with such peculiar publicity ? ” 

“ That’s their folly,” said Mrs, Costello, 
“it’s not their merit.” 

“No,” rejoined Winterbourne, with 
something of that pensiveness to which 
his aunt had alluded. “I don’t believe 
that there is anything to be called an in- 
trigue.” 

“T have heard a dozen people speak of 
it; they say she is quite carried away by 
him.” 

“ They are certainly very intimate,” said 
Winterbourne. 

Mrs. Costello inspected the young couple 
again with her optical instrument. “ He 
is very handsome. One easily sees how 
it is. She thinks him the most elegant 
man in the world, the finest gentleman. 
She has never seen anything like him; he 
is better even than the courier. It was 
the courier probably who introduced him, 
and if he succeeds in marrying the youn 
lady, the courier will come in for a magnif- 
icent commission.” 

“T don’t believe she thinks of marrying 
him,” said Winterbourne, “and I don’t 
believe he hopes to marry her.” 

“ You may be very sure she thinks of 
nothing. She goes on from day to day, from 
-hour to hour, as they did in the Golden 
Age. I can imagine nothing more vulgar. 
And at the same time,” added Mrs. Cos- 
tello, “depend upon it that she may tell 
you any moment that she is ‘engaged.’ ” 

“TI think that is more than Giovanelli 
expects,” said Winterbourne. 

* Who is Giovanelli? ” 

“ The little Italian, I have asked ques- 
tions about him and learned something. 

He is apparently a perfectly respectable 
little man. I bufeve he is, in a small way, 
a cavaliere avvocato. But he doesn’t 
move in what are called the first circles. 





I think it is really not absolutely impossi- 
ble that the courier introduced him. He 
is evidently immensely charmed with Miss 
Miller. If she thinks him the finest gen- 
tleman in the world, he, on his side, has 
never found himself in personal contact 
with such splendor, such opulence, such 
expensiveness, as this young lady’s. And 
then she must seem to him wonderfully 
pretty and interesting. I rather doubt 
that he dreams of marrying her. That 
must appear to him too impossible a piece 
of luck. He has nothing but his hand- 
some face to offer, and there is a substan- 
tial Mr. Miller in that mysterious land of 
dollars. Giovanelli knows that he hasn’t 
a title to offer. If he were only a count 
or a marchese/ He must wonder at his 
luck at the way they have taken him 


“He accounts for it by his handsome 
face, and thinks Miss Miller a young lady 
gui se passe ses fantaisies/” said Mrs. 
Costello. 

“It is very true,” Winterbourne pur- 
sued, “that Daisy and her mamma have 
not yet risen to that stage of — what shall 
I call it? —of culture, at which the idea 
of catching a count or a marchese begins. 
I believe that they are intellectually inca- 
pable of that conception.” 

“Ah! but the avvocato can’t believe it,” 
said Mrs. Costello. 

Of the observation excited by Daisy’s 
“intrigue,” Winterbourne gathered that 
day at St. Peter’s sufficient evidence. A 
dozen of the American colonists in Rome 
came to talk with Mrs. Costello, who sat 
on a little portable stool at the base of one 
of the great pilasters. The vesper ser- 
vice was going forward in splendid chants 
and organ-tones in the adjacent choir, and 
meanwhile, between Mrs. Costello and her 
friends, there was a great deal said about 
poor little Miss Miller’s going really “too 
far.” Winterbourne was not pleased with 
what he heard; but when, coming out 
upon the great steps of the church, he saw 
Daisy, who had emerged before him, get 
into an open cab with her accomplice and 
roll away through the cynical streets of 
Rome, he could not deny to himself that 
she was going very far indeed. He felt 
very sorry for her—not exactly that he 
believed that she had completely lost her 
head, but because it was painful to hear so 
much that was pretty, and undefended, and 
natural, assigned to a vulgar place among 
the categories of disorder. He made an 
attempt after this to give a hint to Mrs. 
Miller. He met one day in the Corso a 
friend — a tourist like himself — who had 











just come out of the Doria Palace; where 
e had been walking through the beautiful 
gallery. His friend talked for a moment 
about the superb portrait of Innocent X. 
by Velasquez, which hangs in one of the 
cabinets of the palace, and then said, “ And 
in the same cabinet, by the way, I had the 
pleasure of contemplating a picture of a 
different kind — that pretty American girl 
whom you pointed out to me last week.” 
In answer to Winterbourne’s inquiries, his 
friend narrated that the pretty American 
girl — prettier than ever — was seated with 
a companion in the secluded nook in which 
the great papal portrait was enshrined. 

‘Who was her companion?” asked 
Winterbourne. 

“ A little Italian with a bouquet in his 
button-hole. The girl is delightfully 
pretty, but I thought I understood from 

ou the other day that she was a young 
ady du meilleur monde.” 

“So she is!” answered Winterbourne ; 
and having assured himself that his in- 
formant had seen Daisy and her compan- 
ion but five minutes before, he jumped into 
a cab and went to call on Mrs. Miller. 
She was at home; but she apologized to 
him for receiving him in Daisy’s absence. 

“ She’s gone out somewhere with Mr. 
Giovanelli,” said Mrs. Miller. ‘“ She’s 
always going round with Mr. Giovanelli.” 

“| have noticed that they are very inti- 
mate,” Winterbourne observed. 

“Oh! it seems as if they couldn’t live 
without each other!” said Mrs. Miller. 
“ Well, he’s a real gentleman anyhow. 
keep telling Daisy she’s engaged!” 

“ And what does Daisy say?” 

“Oh, she says she isn’t engaged. But 
she might as well be!” this impartial 
parent resumed. “She goes on as if she 
was. But I’ve made Mr. Giovanelli prom- 
ise to tell me, if she doesn’t I should want 
to write to Mr. Miller about it — shouldn’t 

ou?” 

Winterbourne replied that he certainly 
should; and the state of mind of Daisy’s 
mamma struck him as so unprecedented 
in the annals of parental vigilance that he 
gave up as utterly irrelevant the attempt 
to place her upon her guard. 

After this Daisy was never at home, 
and Winterbourne ceased to meet her at 
the houses of their common acquaintance, 
because, as he perceived, these shrewd 
people had quite made up their minds 
that she was going too far. They ceased 
to invite her, and they intimated that they 
desired to express to observant Europeans 
the great truth that, though Miss Daisy 
Miller was a young American lady, her 
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behavior was not tative — was 
regarded by her compatriots as abnormal, 
Winterbourne wondered how she felt 
about all the cold shoulders that were 
turned towards her, and sometimes it 
annoyed him to suspect that she did not 
feel at all. He said to himself that she 
was too light and childish, too uncultivat- 
ed and unreasoning, too provincial, to have 
reflected upon her ostracism or even to 
have perceived it. Then at other mo- 
ments he believed that she carried about 
in her elegant and irresponsible little 
organism a defiant, passionate, perfectly 
observant consciousness of the impression 
she produced. He asked himself whether 
Daisy’s defiance came from the conscious+ 
ness of innocence or from her being, es 
sentially, a young person of the reckless 
class. It must be admitted that holding 
one’s self to a belief in Daisy’s “inno- 
cence” came to seem to Winterbourne 
more and more a matter of fine-spun gal- 
lantry. As I have already had occasion 
to relate, he was angry at finding himself 
reduced to chopping logic about this 
oung lady; he was vexed at his want of 
instinctive certitude as to how far her ec- 
centricities were generic, national, and 
how far they were personal. From either 
view of them he had somehow missed her, 
and now it was too late. She was “car- 
ried away ” by Mr. Giovanelli. 
A few days after his brief interview 
with her mother, he encountered her in 
that beautiful abode of flowering desola- 


I | tion known as the Palace of the Czsars. 


The early Roman spring had filled the 
air with bloom and perfume, and the rug- 
ged surface of the Palatine was muffled 
with tender verdure. Daisy was strolling 
along the top of one of those great mounds 
of ruin that are embanked with mossy 
marble and paved with monumental in- 
scriptions. It seemed to him that Rome 
had never been so lovely as just then. He 
stood looking off at the enchanting har- 
mony of line and color that remotely 
encircles the city, inhaling the softly hu- 
mid odors and feeling the freshness of the 
year and the antiquity of the place reaf- 
firm themselves in mysterious interfusion. 
It seemed to him also that Daisy had 
never looked so pretty ; but this had been 
an observation of his whenever he met 
her. Giovanelli was at her side, and Gio- 
vanelli, too, wore an aspect of even un- 
wonted brilliancy. 

“ Well,” said Daisy, “TI should think you 
would be lonesome ! ” 

“ Lonesome?” asked Winterbourne. 
“You are always going round by your- 
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self. Can’t you get any one to walk with 
ou?” 


“Tam not so fortunate,” said Winter- 
bourne, “as your companion.” 

Giovanelli, from the first, had treated 
Winterbourne with distinguished polite- 
ness; he listened with a deferential air to 
his remarks ; he laughed, punctiliously, at 
his pleasantries; he seemed disposed to 
testify to his belief that Winterbourne was 
a superior young man. He carried him- 
self in no deapes like a jealous wooer ; he 
had obviously a great deal of tact ; he had- 
no objection to your expecting a little 
humility of him. It even seemed to Win- 
terbourne at times that Giovanelli would 
find a certain mental relief in being able 
' to have a private understanding with him 
—to say to him, as an intelligent man, 
that, bless you, Ae knew how extraordinary 
was this young lady, and didn’t flatter 
himself with delusive — or at least Z00 de- 
lusive — hopes of matrimony and dollars. 
On this occasion he strolled away from 
his companion to pluck a sprig of almond 
blossom, which he carefully arranged in 
his button-hole. 

“TI know why you say that,” said Daisy, 
watching Giovanelli. “ Because you think 
I go round too much with 4im/” And 
she nodded at her attendant. 

“ Every one thinks so—if you care to 
know,” said Winterbourne. 

“Of course I care to know!” Daisy 
exclaimed seriously. “But I don’t be- 
lieve it. They are only pretending to be 
shocked. They don’t really care a straw 
what I do. Besides, 1 don’t go round 
so much.” 

“T think you will find they do care. 
They will show it — disagreeably.” 

Daisy looked at hima moment. “ How 
disagreeably?” 

“ Haven’t you noticed anything?” Win- 
terbourne asked. 

“T have noticed you. But I noticed 
you were as stiff as an umbrella the first 
time I saw you.” 

“ You will find I am not so stiff as sev- 
eral others,” said Winterbourne, smiling. 

* How shall I find it?” 

“ By going to see the others.” 

“ What will they do to me?” 

“ They will give you the cold shoulder. 
Do you know what that means ?” 

Daisy was looking at him intently; she 
began to color. “Do you mean as Mrs. 
Walker did the other night?” 

“ Exactly!” said Winterbourne. 

She looked away at Giovanelli, who was 
decorating himself with his almond blos- 
som. Then looking back at Winterbourne, 





“TI shouldn’t think you would let people 
be so unkind,” she said. 

“ How can I help it?” he asked. 

“T should think you would say some- 
thing.” 

“I do say something; ” and he paused 
amoment. “TI say that your mother tells 
me that she believes you are engaged.” 

me Well, she does,” said Daisy very sim- 
ply. 
Wisterboeues began to laugh. “And 
does Randolph believe it?” he asked. 

“T guess Randolph doesn’t believe any- 
thing,” said Daisy. Randolph’s scepticism 
excited Winterbourne to further hilarity, 
and he observed that Giovanelli was com- 
ing back tothem. Daisy, observing it too, 
addressed herself again to her country- 
man. “Since you have mentioned it,” she 
said, “I am engaged.” . . . Winterbourne 
looked at her; he had stopped laughing. 
“ You don’t believe it!” she added. 

He was silent a moment; and then, 
“Yes, I believe it,” he said. 

“Oh, no, you don’t,” she answered. 
“Well, then — I am not!” 

The young girl and her cicerone were on 
their way to the gate of the enclosure, so 
that Winterbourne, who had but lately en- 
tered, presently took leave of them. A 
week afterwards he went to dine at a beau- 
tiful villa on the Czlian Hill, and, on ar- 
riving, dismissed his hired vehicle. The 
— was charming, and he promised 
himself the satisfaction of walking home 
beneath the Arch of Constantine and past 
the vaguely-lighted monuments of the Fo- 
rum. There was a waning moon in the 
sky, and her radiance was not brilliant, but 
she was veiled in a thin cloud-curtain 
which seemed to diffuse and equalize it. 
When, on his return from the villa (it was 
eleven o’clock), Winterbourne approached 
the dusky circle of the Colosseum, it 
recurred to him, as a lover of the pictu- 
resque, that the interior, in the pale moon- 
shine, would be well worth a glance. He 
turned aside and walked to one of the 
empty arches, near which, as he observed, 
an open carriage — one of the little Roman 
street-cabs — was stationed. Then he 
passed in, among the cavernous shadows 
of the great structure, and emerged upon 
the clear and silent arena. The place had 
never seemed to him more impressive. 
One-half of the gigantic circus was in 
deep shade ; the other was sleeping in the 
luminous dusk. As he stood there he be- 
gan to murmur Byron’s famous lines, out 
of “ Manfred ;” but before he had finished 
his quotation he remembered that if noc- 
turnal meditations in the Colosseum are” 
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recommended by the poets, they are dep- 
recated by the doctors. The historic at- 
mosphere was there, certainly; but the 
historic atmosphere, scientifically consid- 
ered, was no better than a villanous mi- 
asma. Winterbourne walked to the middle 
of the arena, to take a more general 

lance, angus | thereafter to make a 

asty retreat. The great cross in the cen- 
tre was covered with shadow; it was only 
as he drew near it that he made it out dis- 
tinctly. Then he saw that two persons 
were stationed upon the low steps which 
formedits base. Oneof these was a wom- 
an seated; her companion was standing 
in front of her. 

Presently the sound of the woman’s 
voice came to him distinctly in the warm 
night air. “Well, he looks at us as one 
of the old lions or tigers may have looked 
at the Christian martyrs!” These were 
the words he heard, in the familiar accent 
of Miss Daisy Miller. 

“Let us hope he is not very bung 
responded the ingenious Giovanelli. “ He 
will have to take me first; you will serve 
for dessert!” 

Winterbourne stopped, with a sort of 
horror; and, it must be added, with a sort 
of relief. It was as if a sudden illumina- 
tion had been flashed upon the ambiguity 
of Daisy’s behavior and the riddle had be- 
come easy toread. She wasa young lady 
whom a gentleman need no longer be at 
pains to respect. He stood there lookin 
at her—looking at her companion, an 
not reflecting. that though he saw them 
vaguely, he himself must have been more 
brightly visible. He felt angry with him- 
self that he had bothered so much about 
the right way of regarding Miss Daisy 
Miller. Then, as he was going to advance 
again, he checked himself; not from the 
fear that he was doing her injustice, but 
from a sense of the danger of appearing 
unbecomingly exhilarated by this sudden 
revulsion from cautious criticism. He 
turned away towards the entrance of the 
place; but as he did so he heard Daisy 
speak again. , ‘ 

“ Why, it was Mr. Winterbourne! He 
saw me — and he cuts me!” 

What a clever little reprobate she was, 
and how smartly she played at injured in- 
nocence! But he wouldn’tcuther. Win- 
terbourne came forward again, and went 
towards the great cross. Daisy had got 
up; Giovanelli lifted his hat. Winter- 
bourne had now begun to think simply of 
the craziness, from a sanitary point of 
view, of a delicate young girl lounging 
away the evening in this nest of malaria. 
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What if she were a clever little reprobate ? 
that was no reason for her dying of the 
ictosa. “How long have you been 

ere ?” he asked, almost brutally. 

Daisy, lovely in the flattering moonlight, 
looked at him a moment. Then— “ All 
the evening,” she answered gently... . 
I never saw anything so pretty.” 

“1 am afraid,” said Winterbourne, “ that 
you will not think Roman fever very pret- 
ty. This is the way people catch it. I 
wonder,” he added, turning to Giovanelli, 
“that you, a native Roman, should coun- 
tenance such a terrible indiscretion.” 

“ Ah,” said the handsome native, “for 
myself, I am not afraid.” 

“ Neither am I — for you! I am speak- 
ing for this young lady.’ 

Giovanelli lifted his well-shaped eye- 
brows and showed his brilliant teeth. But 
he took Winterbourne’s rebuke with docil- 
ity. “I told the signorina it was a grave 
indiscretion ; but when was the signorina 
ever prudent?” 

“] never was sick, and I don’t mean to 
be,” the signorina declared. “I don’t 
look like much, but I’m healthy! I was 
bound to see the Colosseum by moonlight; 
I shouldn’t have wanted to go home with- 
out that; and we have had the most beau- 
tiful time, haven’t we, Mr. Giovanelli? If 
there has been any danger, Eugenio can 
give me some pills. He has got some 
splendid pills.” 

“TI should advise you,” said Winter- 
bourne, “to drive home as fast as possible 
and take one.” 

“ What you say is very wise,” Giova- 
nelli rejoined. “I will go and make sure 
the carriage is at hand.” And he went 
forward rapidly. 

Daisy followed with Winterbourne. He 
kept looking at her; she seemed not in 
the least embarrassed. Winterbourne said 
nothing; Daisy chattered about the 
beauty of the place. “Well, I Aave seen 
the Colosseum by moonlight!” she ex- 
claimed. “ That’s one good thing.” Then, 
noticing Winterbourne’s silence, she asked 
him why he didn’t speak. He made no 
answer; he only began to laugh. They 
passed under one of the dark archways; 
Giovanelli was in front with the carriage. 
Here Daisy stopped a moment, looking at 
the young American, “Did you believe I 
was engaged the other day?” she asked. 

“It doesn’t matter what I believed the 
other day,” said Winterbourne, still laugh- 
ing. 

“ Well, what do you believe now?” 

“TI believe that it makes very little dif- 
ference whether you are engaged or not !” 
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He felt the young girl’s pretty eyes fixed 
upon him through the thick gloom of the 
archway ; she was apparently going to an- 
swer. But Giovanelli hurried her forward. 
“ Quick, quick,” ‘he said; “if we get in by 
midnight we are quite safe.” ; 

Daisy took her seat in the ee and 
the fortunate Italian placed himself beside 
her. “ Don’t forget Eugenio’s pills !” said 
Winterbourne, as he lifted his hat. 

“T don’t care,” said Daisy, in a little 
strange tone, “whether I have Roman 
fever or not!” Upon this the cab-driver 
cracked his whip, and they rolled away 
over the desultory patches of the antique 
pavement. 

Winterbourne — to do him justice, as it 
were —mentioned to no one that he had 
encountered Miss Miller, at midnight, in 
the Colosseum with a eon me but 
nevertheless, a couple of days later, the 
fact of her having been there under these 
circumstances was known to every mem- 
ber of the little American circle, and com- 
mented accordingly. Winterbourne re- 
flected. that they had of course known it 
at the hotel, and that, after Daisy’s return, 
there had been an exchange of remarks 
between the porter and the cab-driver. 
But the young man was conscious at the 
same moment that it had ceased to be a 
matter of serious regret to him that the 
little American flirt should be “talked 
about” by low-minded menials. These 

ople, a day or two later, had serious in- 
ormation to give: the little American 
flirt was alarmingly ill. Winterbourne, 
when the rumor came to him, immediately 
went to the hotel for more news. He 
found that two or three charitable friends 
had preceded him, and that they were be- 
ing entertained in Mrs. Miller’s salon by 
Randolph. 

“It’s going round at night,” said Ran- 
dolph — “that’s what made her sick. 
She’s always going round at night. I 
shouldn’t think she’d want to—it’s so 
plaguey dark. You can’t see anything here 
at night, except when there’s a moon, In 
America there’s always a moon!” Mrs. 
Miller was invisible; she was now, at 
least, giving her daughter the advantage of 
her society. It was evident that Daisy 
was dangerously ill. 

Winterbourne went often to ask for news 
of her, and once he saw Mrs. Miller, who, 
though deeply alarmed, was — rather to 
his surprise — perfectly composed, and, as 
it appeared, a most efficient and judicious 
nurse. She talked a good deal about Dr. 
Davis, but’ Winterbourne paid her the 
compliment of saying to himself that she 
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was not, after all, such a monstrous goose, 
“Daisy spoke of you the other day,” she 
said tohim. “Half the time she doesn’t 
know what she’s saying, but that time I 
think she did. She gave me a message}; 
she told me to tell you. She told me to 
tell you that she never was engaged to that 
handsome Italian. I am sure I am very 
glad; Mr. Giovanelli hasn’t been near us 
since she was taken ill. I thought he was 
so much of a gentleman; but I don’t call 
that very polite! A lady told me that he 
was afraid I was angry with him for taking 
Daisy round at night. Well,so I am; but 
I suppose he knows I’ma lady. I would 
scorn to scold him. Any way, she says 
she’s not engaged. I don’t know why she 
wanted you to know; but she said to mé 
three times, ‘Mind you tell Mr. Win- 
terbourne.’ And then she told me to ask 
if you remembered the time you went to 
that castle, in Switzerland. But I said I 
wouldn’t give any such messages as that. 
Only, if she is not engaged, I’m sure I’m 
glad to know it.” 

But, as Winterbourne had said, it mat- 
tered very little. A week after this the 
poor girl died; it had been a terrible case 
of the fever. Daisy’s grave was in the 
little Protestant cemetery, in an angle of 
the wall of imperial Rome, beneath the 
cypresses and the thick spring flowers. 

Winterbourne stood there beside it, with 
a number of other mourners; a number 
larger than the scandal excited by the 
young lady’s career would have led you to 
expect. Near him stood Giovanelli, who 
came nearer still before Winterbourne 
turned away. Giovanelli was very pale; on 
this occasion he had no flower in his but- 
ton-hole ; he seemed to wish to say some- 
thing. At last he said, “She was the 
most beautiful young lady I ever saw, and 
the most amiable.” And then he added in 
a moment, “ And she was the most inno- 
cent.” 

Winterbourne looked at him, and pres- 
ently repeated his words, “ And the most 
innocent ?” 

“ The most innocent !” 

Winterbourne felt sore and angry. 
“ Why the devil,” he asked, “did you take 
her to that fatal place?” 

Mr. Giovanelli’s urbanity was apparently 
imperturbable. He looked on the ground 
a moment, and then he said, “ For my- 
self, I had no fear; and she wanted to 

0.” 

“That was no reason,” Winterbourne 
declared. 

The subtle Roman again dropped his 
eyes. “If she had lived, I should have 
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got nothing. She would never have mar- 
ried me, I am sure.” . 

“ She would never have married you?” 

“For a moment I hoped so. But no. 
I am sure.” 

Winterbourne listened to him’; he stood 
staring at the raw protuberance among the 
April daisies. When he turned away 
again Mr. Giovanelli, with his light slow 
step, had retired. 

Winterbourne almost immediately left 
Rome; but the following summer he again 
met his aunt, Mrs. Costello, at Vevey. Mrs. 
Costello was fond of Vevey. In the inter- 
val Winterbourne had often thought of 
Daisy Miller and her mystifying manners. 
One day he spoke of her to his aunt — said 
it was on his conscience that he had done 
her injustice. 

“TI am sure I don’t know,” said Mrs. 
Costello. “How did your injustice affect 
her?” 

“She sent me a message before her 
death which I didn’t understand at the 
time. But I have understood it since. 
She would have appreciated one’s es- 
teem.” 

“Is that a modest way,” asked Mrs. 
Costello, “of saying that.she would have 
reciprocated one’s affection ?” 

Winterbourne offered no answer to this 
question; but he presently said, “ You 
were right in that remark that you made 
last summer. I was booked to make a 
mistake. I have lived too long in foreign 
parts.” 

Nevertheless, he went back to live at 
Geneva, whence there continue to come 
the most contradictory accounts of his 
motives of sojourn: a report that he is 
“ studying” hard—an intimation that he 
is much interested in a very clever for- 
eign lady. HENRY JAMES, JUN. 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 
THE ENGLISH ADMIRALS. 
“Whether it be wise in men to do such actions or no, 
I am sure it is so in States to honor them.” — Sir 
William Temple. 

THERE is one story of the wars of 
Rome which I have always very much en- 
vied for England. Germsmicus was going 
down at the head of the legions into a dan- 
gerous river —on the opposite bank the 
woods,were full of Germans — when there 
flew out seven great eagles which seemed 
to marshal the Romans on their way; they 
did not pause or waver, but disappeared 
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into the forest where the enemy lay con- 
cealed. “Forward!” cried Germanicus, 
with a fine rhetorical inspiration. “ For- 
ward ! and follow the Roman birds.” It 
would be a very heavy spirit that did not 
give a leap at such a signal, and a very 
timorous one that continued to have any 
doubt of success. To appropriate the 
eagles as fellow-countrymen was to make 
imaginary allies of the forces of nature; 
the Roman empire and its military fortunes, 
and along with these the prospects of 
those individual Roman legionaries now 
fording a river in Germany, looked alto- 
og greater and more hopeful. Itisa 
ind of illusion easy to produce. A par- 
ticular shape of cloud, the appearance of 
a particular star, the holiday of some par- 
ticular saint, anything in short to remind 
the combatants of patriotic legends or old 
successes, may be enough to change the 
issue of a pitched battle; for it gives to 
the one party a feeling that right and the 
larger interests are with them. 

If an Englishman wishes to have such 
a feeling, it must be about the sea. The 
lion is nothing to us; he has not been 
taken to the hearts of the people, and nat- 
uralized as an English emblem. "We know 
right well that a lion would fall foul of us 
as — as he would of a Frenchman or 
a Moldavian Jew, and we do not carry him 
before us in the smoke of battle. But the 
sea is our approach and bulwark; it has 
been the scene of our greatest triumphs 
and dangers, and we are accustomed in 
lyrical strains to claim itasourown. The 
prostrating experiences of foreigners be- 
tween Calais and Dover have always an 
agreeable side to English prepossessions. 
A man from Bedfordshire, who doesn’t 
know one end of the ship from the other 
until she begins to move, swaggers among 
such persons with a sense of hereditary 
nautical experience. To suppose yourself 
endowed with natural parts for the sea be- 
cause you are the countryman of Blake 
and mighty Nelson, is perhaps just as un- 
warrantable as to imagine Scotch extrac- 
tion a sufficient guarantee that you will look 
well ina kilt. But the feeling is there, and 
seated beyond the reach of argument. 
We should consider ourselves unworthy of 
our descent if we did not share the arro- 
gance of our progenitors, and please our- 
selves with the pretension that the sea is 
English. Even where it is looked upon 
by the guns and battlements of another 
nation we regard it as a kind of English 
cemetery, where the bones of our seafar- 
ing fathers take their rest until the last 
trumpet; for I suppose no other nation 
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has lost as many ships, or sent as many 
brave fellows to the bottom. 

There is nowhere such a background 
for heroism as the noble, terrifying, and 
picturesque conditions of some of our sea 
fights. awke’s battle in the tempest, 
and Aboukir at the moment when the 
French admiral blew up, reach the limit 
of what is imposing to the imagination. 
And our naval annals owe some of their 
interest to the fantastic and beautiful 
appearance of old war-ships and the ro- 


mance that invests the sea and everything | 


sea-going in the eyes of English ladsona 
half-holiday at the coast. Nay, and what 
we know of the misery between decks en- 
hances the bravery of what was done by 
giving it something for contrast. We like 
to know that these bold and honest fel- 
lows contrived to live, and to keep bold 
and honest, among absurd and vile sur- 
roundings. No reader can forget the 
description of the “ Thunder” in ‘* Rod- 
erick Random:” the disorderly tyranny ; 
the cruelty and dirt of officers and men; 
deck after deck, each with some new ob- 
ject of offence; the hospital, where the 
hammocks were huddled together with but 
fourteen inches’ space for each; the cock- 
pit, far under water, where, “in an in- 
tolerable stench,” the spectacled steward 
kept the accounts of the different messes ; 
and the canvas enclosure, six feet square, 
in which Morgan made flip and saimagun. 
di, smoked his pipe, sang his Welsh songs, 
and swore his queer Welsh imprecations. 
There are portions of this business on 
board the “Thunder” over which the 
reader passes lightly and hurriedly, like a 
traveller ina malarious country. Itis easy 
enough to understand the opinion of Dr. 
Johnson: “ Why, sir,” he said, “no man 
will be a sailor who has contrivance enough 
to get himself into a jail.” You would 
fancy any one’s spirit would die out under 
such an accumulation of darkness, noi- 
someness, and injustice, above all when he 
had not come there of his own free will, 
but under the cutlasses and bludgeons of 
the press-gang. But perhaps a watch on 
deck in the sharp sea air put a man on his 
mettle again; a battle must have been a 
capital relief; and prize-money, bloodily 
earned and grossly squandered, opened 
the doors of the prison for a twinkling. 
Somehow or other, at least, this worst of 
possible lives, could not overlie the spirit 
and gaiety of our sailors; they did their 
duty as though they had some interest in 
the fortunes of that country which so 
cruelly oppressed them, they served their 
guns merrily when it came to fighting, and 


they had the readiest ear for a bold, hon- 
orable sentiment, of any class of men the 
world ever produced. 

Most men of high destinies have high- 
sounding names. Pym and Habakkuk 
may do pretty well, but they must not 
think to cope with the Cromwells and 
Isaiahs. And you could not find a better 
case in point than that of the English 
admirals. Drake and Rooke and Hawke 
are picked names for men of execution. 
Frobisher, Rodney, Boscawen, Foul- 
Weather Jack Byron, are all good to catch 
the eye ina page of naval history. Cloudes- 
ley Shovel is a mouthful of quaint and 
sounding syllables. Benbow has a bull- 
dog quality that suits the man’s character, 
and it takes us back to those English 
archers who were his true comrades for 
plainness, tenacity, and pluck. Raleigh 
is spirited and martial, and signifies an 
act of bold conduct in the field. It is 
impossible to judge of Blake or Nelson, 
no names current among men being wor- 
thy of such heroes. But still it is odd 
enough, and very appropriate in this con- 
nection, that the latter was greatly taken 
with his Sicilian title. “ The signification, 
perhaps, pleased him,” says Southey; 
“Duke of Thunder was what in Dahome 
would have been called a strong name: it 
was to a sailor’s taste, and certainly to no 
man could it be more applicable.” Admi- 
ral in itself is one of the most satisfactory 
of distinctions, it has a noble sound anda 
very proud history ; amd Columbus thought 
so highly of it, that he enjoined his heirs 
to sign themselves by that title as long as 
the house should last. 

But it is the spirit of the men, and not 
their names, that I wish to speak about in 
this paper. That spirit is truly English; 
they, and not Tennyson’s cotton-spinners 
or Mr. D’Arcy Thompson’s abstract bag- 
man, are the true and typical Englishmen. 
There may be more ead of bagmen in 
the country, but human beings are reck- 
oned by number only in political constitu- 
tions. And the admirals are typical in 
the full force of the word. They are 
splendid examples of virtue, indeed, but 
of a virtue in which most Englishmen can 
claim a moderate share; and what we 
admire in their lives is a sort of apotheo- 
sis of ourselves. Almost everybody in 
our land, except humanitarians and a few 
persons whose youth have been depressed 
by exceptionally zsthetic surroundings, 
can understand and sympathize with an 
admiral or a prize-fighter. I do not wish 
to bracket Benbow and Tom Cribb; but, 





depend upon it, they are practically brack- 
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eted for admiration in the minds of many 
frequenters of ale-houses. If you told 
them about Germanicus and the eagles, 
or Regulus going back to Carthage, 
they would very likely fall asleep; but tell 
them about Harry Pearce and Jem Belch- 
er, or about Nelson and the Nile, and 
they put down their pipes to listen. I 
have by me a copy of “ Boxiana,” on the 
fly-leaves of which a youthful member of 
the fancy kept a chronicle of remarkable 
events and an obituary of great men. Here 
we find piously chronicled the demise of 
jockeys, watermen, and pugilists — Johnny 
Moore, of the Liverpool prize ring ; Tom 
Spring, aged fifty-six; “Pierce Egan, 
senior, writer of ‘Boxiana’ and other 
sporting works ””—and among all these, 
the Duke of Wellington! If Benbow had 
lived in the time of this annalist,do you 
suppose his name would not have been 
added to the glorious roll? In short, we 
do not all feel warmly towards Wesley or 
Laud, we cannot all take pleasure in “ Par- 
adise Lost;” but there are certain com- 
mon sentiments and touches of nature by 
which the whole nation is made to feel 
kinship. A little while ago everybody, 
from Hazlitt and John Wilson down to the 
imbecile creature who scribbled his regis- 
ter on the fly-leaves of “ Boxiana,” felt a 
more or less shamefaced satisfaction in 
the exploits of prize-fighters. And the 
exploits of the admirals are popular to the 
same degree, and tell in all ranks of soci- 
ety. Their sayings and doings stir En- 
glish blood like the sound of a trumpet; 
and if the Indian empire, the trade of 
London, and all the outward and visible 
ensigns of our greatness should pass away, 
we should still leave behind us a durable 
monument of what we were in these 
sayings and doings of the English admi- 
rals. 

Duncan, lying off the Texel with his 
own flag-ship, the “ Venerable,” and only 
one other vessel, heard that the whole 
Dutch fleet was putting to sea. He told 
Captain Hotham to anchor alongside of 
him in the narrowest part of the channel, 
and fight his vessel tillshe sank. “I have 
taken the depth of the water,” added he, 
“and when the ‘ Venerable’ goes down, 
my flag will still fly.’ And you observe 
this is no naked viking in a prehistoric 
period; but a Scotch member of Parlia- 
ment, with a smattering of the classics, a 
telescope, a cocked hat of great size, and 
flannel underclothing. In the same spirit, 
Nelson went into Aboukir with six colors 
flying: so that even if five were shot away, 
it should not be imagined he had struck. 





He too must needs wear his four stars out- 
side his admiral’s frock, to be a butt for 
sharpshooters. “In honor I gained them,” 
he said to objectors, adding with sublime 
illogicality, “in honor I will die with them.” 
Captain Douglas of the “Royal Oak,” 
when the Dutch fired his vessel in the 
Thames, sent his men ashore, but was 
burned along with her himself rather than 
desert his post without orders. Just then, 
perhaps the merry monarch was chasing a 
moth round the supper-table with the la- 
dies of his court. When Raleigh sailed 
into Cadiz, and all the forts and ships 
opened fire on him at once, he scorned to 
shoot a gun, and made answer with a flour- 
ish of insulting trumpets. I like this bra- 
vado better than the wisest dispositions to 
insure victory; it comes from the heart 
and goes to it. God has made nobler he- 
roes, but he never made a finer gentleman 
than Walter Raleigh. And as our admi- 
rals were full of heroic superstitions, and 
had a strutting and vainglorious style of 
fight, so they discovered a startling eager- 
ness for battle, and courted war like a mis- 
tress. When the news came to Essex - 
before Cadiz that the attack had been de- 
cided, he threw his hat into the sea. It is 
in this way that a schoolboy hears of a 
half-holiday ; but this was a bearded man 
of great possessions who had just been 
allowed to risk his life. Benbow could not 
lie still in his bunk after he had lost his 
leg ; he must be on deck in a basket to di- 
rect and animate the fight. I said they 
loved war like a mistress; yet I think there 
are not many mistresses we should con- 
tinue to woo under similar circumstances. 
Trowbridge went ashore with the “ Cullo- 
den,” and was able to take no part in the 
Battle of the Nile. “The merits of that 
ship and her gallant captain,” wrote Nel- 
son to the Admiralty, “ are too well known 
to benefit by anything I could say. Her 
misfortune was great in getting aground, 
while her more fortunate companions 
were in the full tide of happiness.” This 
is a notable expression, and depicts the 
whole great-hearted, big-spoken stock of 
the English admirals toa hair. It was to 
be “in the full tide of happiness ” for Nel- 
son to destroy five thousand five hundred 
and twenty-five of his fellow-creatures, 
and have his own scalp torn open by a 
piece of langridge shot. Hear him again 
at Copenhagen: “A shot through the 
mainmast knocked the splinters about; 
and he observed to one of his officers with 
a smile, ‘It is warm work, and this day 
may be the last to any of us ata moment;’ 
and then, stopping short at the gangway, 
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added, with emotion, ‘ But, mark you — I 
would not be elsewhere for thousands.” 

I must tell one more story, which has 
lately been made familiar to us all. Sir 
Richard Greenville was vice-admiral to 
Lord Thomas Howard, and lay off the 
Azores with the English squadron in 1591. 
He was a noted tyrant to his crew ; a dark, 
bullying fellow, apparently; and it is 
related of him that he would chew and 
swallow wineglasses, by way of convivial 
levity, till the blood ran out of his mouth, 
When the Spanish fleet of fifty sail came 
within sight of the English, his ship, the 
“ Revenge,” was the last to weigh anchor, 
and was so far circumvented by the Span- 
iards, that there were but two courses open 
— either to turn her back upon the enemy 
or sail through one of his squadrons. 
The first alternative Greenville dismissed 
as dishonorable to himself, his country, 
and her Majesty’s ship. Accordingly, he 
chose the Jatter, and steered into the Span- 
ish armament. Several vessels he forced 
to luff and fall under his lee; until, about 
three o’clock of the afternoon, a great ship 
of three decks of ordnance took the wind 
out of his sails, and immediately boarded. 
Thenceforward, and all night long, the 
“ Revenge” held her own single-handed 
against the Spaniards. As one ship was 
beaten off, another took its place. She 
endured, according to Raleigh’s computa- 
tion, “eight hundred shot of great artil- 
lery, besides many assaults and entries.” 
By morning the powder was spent, the 
pikes all broken, not a stick was standing, 
“ nothing left overhead either for flight or 
defence ;” six feet of water in the hold; 
almost all the men hurt; and Greenville 
himself in a dying condition. To bring 
them to this pass, a fleet of fifty sail had 
been mauling them for fifteen hours, the 
“ Admiral of the Hulks ” and the “ Ascen- 
sion” of Seville had both gone down 
alongside, and two other vessels had taken 
refuge on shore in a sinking state. In 
Hawke’s words, they had “ taken a great 
deal of drubbing.” The captain and crew 
thought they had done about enough; but 
Greenville was not of this opinion; he 
gave orders to the master gunner, whom 
he knew to be a fellow after his own stamp, 
to scuttle the “ Revenge ” where she lay. 
The others, who were not mortally wound- 
ed like the admiral, interfered with some 
decision, locked the master gunner into his 
cabin, after -having deprived him of his 
sword, for he manifested an intention to 
kill himself if he were not to sink the ship; 
and sent to the Spaniards to demand 
terms. These were granted. The second 





or third day after, Greenville died of his 
wounds aboard the Spanish flag-ship, leav- 
ing his contempt upon the “traitors and 
dogs ” who had not chosen to do as he did, 
and engage fifty vessels, well found and 
fully manned, with six inferior craft ravaged 
by sickness and short of stores. He at 
least, he said, had done his duty as he was 
bound to do, and looked for everlasting 
fame. - 

Some one said to me the other day that 
they considered this story to be of a pesti- 
lent example. I am not inclined to im- 
agine we shall ever be put into any practical 
difficulty from a superfluity of Green- 
villes. And besides I demur to the opin- 
ion. The worth of such actions is not a 
thing to be decided in a quaver of sen- 
sibility or a flush of righteous common 
sense. The man who wished to make the 
ballads of his country, coveted a small 
matter compared to what Richard Green- 
ville accomplished. I wonder how many 
people have been inspired by this mad 
story, and how many battles have been 
actually won for England in the spirit thus 
engendered. It is only with a measure 
of habitual foolhardiness that you can be 
sure, in the common run of men, of cour- 
age on a reasonable occasion. An army 
or a fleet, if it is not led by quixotic fan- 
cies, will not be led far by terror of the 
provost marshal. Even German warfare, 
in addition to maps and telegraphs, is not 
above employing the “Wacht am Rhein.” 
Nor is it only in the profession of arms 
that such stories may do good to a man. 
In this desperate and gleeful fighting, 
whether it is Greenville or Benbow, 
Hawke or Nelson, who flies his colors in 
the ship, we see men brought to the test 
and giving proof of what we call heroic 
feeling. Prosperous humanitarians tell me, 
in my club smoking-room, that they are 
a prey to prodigious heroic feelings, and 
that it costs them more nobility of soul 
to do nothing in particular, than would 
carry on all the wars, by sea, or land, of 
bellicose humanity. It may very well be 
so, and yet not touch the point in ques- 
tion. For what I desire is to see some 
of this nobility brought face to face with 
me in an inspiriting achievement. A man 
may talk smoothly over a cigar in my club 
smoking-room from now to the day of 
judgment, without adding anything to man- 
kind’s treasury of illustrious and encourag- 
ing examples. It is not over the virtues 
of a curate-and-tea-party novel, that peo- 
ple are abashed into high resolutions. It 
may be because their hearts are crass, 
but to stir them properly they must have 
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men entering into glory with some pomp 
and circumstance. And that is why these 
stories of our sea-captains, printed, so to 
speak, in capitals, and full of bracing 
moral influence, are more valuable to En- 

land than any material benefit in all the 
Cooke of political economy between 
Westminster and Birmingham. Green- 
ville chewing wineglasses at table makes 
no very pleasant figure, any more than a 
thousand other artists when they are 
viewed in the body, or met in private life ; 
but his work of art, his finished tragedy, 
is an eloquent performance; and I con- 
tend it ought not only to enliven men of 
the sword as they go into battle, but send 
back merchant clerks with more heart and 
spirit to their bookkeeping by double 


entry. 

There is another question which seems 
bound up in this; and that is Temple’s 
problem: whether it was wise of Douglas 
to burn with the “ Royal Oak?” and by im- 
plication, what it was that made him do 
so? Many will tell you it was the desire 
of fame. 

“To what do Cesar and Alexander 
owe the infinite grandeur of their renown, 
but to fortune? How many men has slie 
extinguished in the beginning of their 
progress, of whom we have no knowledge ; 
who brought as much courage to the 
work as they, if their adverse hap had not 
cut them off in the first — of their 
arms? Amongst so many and so great 
dangers, I do not remember to have any- 
where read that Cesar was ever wounded ; 
a thousand have fallen in less dangers 
than the least of these he went through. 
A great many brave actions must be ex- 
pected to be performed without witness, for 
one that comes to some notice. A man 
is not always at the top of a breach, or at 
the head of an army in the sight of his 
general, as upon a platform. He is often 
surprised between the hedge and the ditch ; 
he must run the hazard of his life against 
a henroost; he must dislodge four ras- 
cally musketeers out of a barn; he must 
prick out single from his party, as neces- 
sity arises, and meet adventures alone.” — 

Thus far Montaigne, in a characteristic 
essay on “Glory.” Where death is certain, 
as in the cases of Douglas or Greenville, 
it seems all one from a personal point of 
vice. The man who lost his life against a 
henroost, is in the same pickle with him 
who lost his life against a fortified place of 
the first order. Whether he has missed 
a peerage or only the corporal’s stripes, 
it is all one if he has missed them and 
is quietly in the grave. It was by a 





hazard that we learned the conduct of the 
four marines of the “ Wager.” There was 
no room for these brave fellows in the 
boat, and they were left behind upon the 
island to a certain death. They were sol- 
diers, they said, and knew well enough it 
was their business to die; and as their 
comrades pulled away, they stood upon the 
beach, gave three cheers, and cried “ God 
bless the king!” Now, one or two of 
those who were in the boat escaped, 
against all likelihood, to tell the story. 
That was a great thing for us; but surely 
it cannot, by any possible twisting of hu- 
man speech be construed into anything 
great for the marines. You may suppose, 
if you like, that they died hoping their 
behavior would not be forgotten; or you 
may suppose they thought nothing on the 
subject, which is much more likely. What 
can be the signification of the word 
“fame ” to a private of marines, who can- 
not read and knows nothing of past his- 
tory beyond the reminiscences of his 
grandmother? But whichever supposi- 
tion you make, the fact is unchanged. 
They died while the question still hung in 
the balance ; and I suppose their bones 
were already white, before the winds and 
the waves and the humor of Indian chiefs 
and Spanish governors had decided wheth- 
er they were to be unknown and useless 
martyrs or honored heroes. Indeed, I be- 
lieve this is the lesson: if it is for fame 
that men do brave actions, they are only 
silly fellows after all. 

It is at best but a pettifogging, pick- 
thank business to decompose actions into 
little personal motives, and explain hero- 
ism away. The abstract bagman will 
grow like an admiral at heart, not by un- 
grateful carping, but in a heat of admira- 
tion. But there is another theory of the 
personal motive in these fine sayings and 
doings, which I believe to be true and 
wholesome. People usually do things, 
and suffer martyrdoms, because they have 
an inclination that way. The best artist 
is not the man who fixes his eye on pos- 
terity, but the one who loves the practice 
of his art. And instead of having a taste 
for being successful merchants and retir- 
ing at thirty, some people have a taste for 
high and what we call heroic forms of ex- 
citement. Ifthe admirals courted war like 
a mistress; if, as the drum beat to quar- 
ters, the sailors came gaily out of the fore- 
castle; it is because a fight is a period of 
multiplied and intense experiences, and, 
by Nelson’s computation worth “thou- 
sands” to any one who has a heart under 
his jacket. If the marines of the “ Wa- 
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£cr ” gave three cheers and cried “ God 
less the king,” it was because they liked 
to do things nobly for their own satisfac- 
tion. They were giving their lives, there 
was no help for that; and they made it a 
point of self-respect to give them hand- 
somely. And there were never four happier 
marines in God’s world than these four at 
that moment. If it was worth thousands 
to be at the Baltic, 1 wish a Benthamite 
arithmetician would calculate how much it 
was worth to be one of these four ma- 
rines ; or how much their story is worth to 
each of us who read it. And mark you, 
undemonstrative men would have spoiled 
the situation. The finest action is the bet- 
ter for a piece of purple. If the soldiers 
of the “ Birkenhead ” had not gone down 
in line, or these marines of the “ Wager” 
had walked away simply into the island, 
like plenty of other brave fellows in the 
like circumstances, my Benthamite arith- 
metician would assign a far lower value to 
the two stories. We have to desire a 
grand air in our heroes; and such a knowl- 
edge of the human stage as shall make 
them put the dots on their own i’s, and 
leave us in no suspense as to when they 
mean to be heroic. And hence, we should 
congratulate ourselves upon the fact that 
our admirals were not only great-hearted 
but big-spoken. 

The heroes themselves say, as often as 
not, that fame is their object; but I do 
not think that is much to the purpose. 
People generally say what they have been 
taught to say ; that was the catchword they 
were given in youth to express the aims 
of their way of life; and men who are 
gaining great battles are not likely to take 
much trouble in reviewing their sentiments 
and the words in which they were told to 
express them. Almost every person, if 
you will believe himself, holds a quite dif- 
ferent theory of life from the one on which 
he is patiently acting. And the fact is, 
fame may be a forethought and an after- 
thought, but it is too abstract an idea to 
move people greatly in moments of swift 
and momentous decision. It is from 
something more immediate, some determi- 
nation of blood to the head, some trick of 
the fancy, that the breach is stormed or 
the bold word spoken. I am sure a fellow 
shooting an ugly weir in a canoe has ex- 
actly as much thought about fame as most 
commanders going into battle; and yet 
the action, fall out how it will, is not one 
of those the muse delights to celebrate. 
Indeed it is difficult to see why the fellow 
does a thing so nameless and yet so for- 
midable to look at, unless on the theory 
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that he likes it. I suspect that is why; 
and I suspect it is at least ten per cent. of 
why Lord Beaconsfield and Mr. Gladstone 
have debated so much in the House of 
Commons, and why Burnaby rode to 
Khiva the other day, and why the admi- 
rals courted war like a mistress. ve 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
CRITICISM AND CREATION. 


WE are apt to fancy that the powers 
which poet and philosopher put forth are 
of a quite different order from those which 
we feel in ourselves, and that common- 
place people and everyday life have noth- 
ing in common with their high functions, 
It is not so. The most unlettered peas- 
ant performs the same kind of mental acts 
as the poet and the philosopher do, only 
in these last the powers work with a high- 
er energy. We feel and energize first, 
we reflect and judge afterwards. First 
impulse, emotion, active outgoing; then 
reflection, analyzing the impulse, question- 
ing the motive. 

Now these two moods of mind which 
go on alternately in every human heart 
go on in the poet not less, but more — the 
same powers are working in him, only in 
fuller, intenser energy. First comes his 
creative mood. Hé has given him a vis- 
ion of some truth, some beautiful aspect 
of things, which for a time fills his whole 
heart and imagination; he seizes it, 
moulds it into words, and while he does 
so his soul is all aglow with emotion — so 
strong emotion that the intellectual power 
he is putting forth is almost unconscious, 
almost lost sight of. Then when the in- 
spiring heat has cooled down the time of 
judgment comes on: he contemplates the 
work of his fervid hours, criticisés it, as 
we Say, sees its shortcomings, weighs its 
value. 

This, which goes on in the minds of 
individual men, who have the creative gift, 
is seen reflected ona large scale in the 
literary history of nations and on the race. 
The world has had its great creative 
epochs, more frequently it has had its 
great critical ones. The great creative 
epochs are not those in which criticism 
most flourishes, neither are the epochs 
which are most critical those which have 
most creative force. In nations, as in 
men, the two moods seem to alternate, 
and, in some degree, to exclude each 
other. 
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What happened in Greece we all know. 
Her creative energy had spent itself, the 
roll of her great poets was complete, be- 
fore there appeared anything which can 
be called criticism. When Aristotle came, 
and in his prosaic, méthodical way laid 
line and plummet to the tragedians, took 
their dimensions, and laid down from 
these his definitions and canons for trage- 
dy, the tragic, indeed the whole poetic, 
impulse of Greece had exhausted itself. 

Then followed the Alexandrian era — 
the first epoch of systematic criticism 
which the world had seen. Behind it lay 
the whole land which Hellenic genius in 
its prime had traversed, and had covered 
with artistic monuments. Looking back 
on these, the Alexandrian men began to 
take stock of them, to appraise, arrange, 
edit them, to extract from them the 
forms of speech and rules of grammar — 
and in fact to construct, as far as they 
could, a whole critical apparatus. Learned 
editors, compilers, grammarians, critics, 
these men were; but poets, makers, cre- 
ators, that it was denied them to be. 
Useful and laborious men, doing work 
which has passed into the world’s mental 
life, but not interesting, stimulative, re- 
freshing, as the true poets are. 

A poet, no doubt, Alexandria had — the 
firstfruits of its literature, the most fin- 
ished specimen of its spirit. In him we 
have a sample of what the most extensive 
learning and finished taste, without gen- 
ius, can do. He wrote, we are told, eight 
hundred works, and poems innumerable. 
All that great talents, vast learning, un- 
wearied industry, and great literary ambi- 
tion could do, he did. The result is not 
encouraging. Wedo not in these latter 
days desire to see more Callimachi; one 
Callimachus is enough for the world. 

I have alluded to Alexandria and Calli- 
machus because some seem to think that 
we in England, as far as poetry is con- 
cerned, have now reached our Alexandrian 
era, that itis in vain we shut our eyes to 
the fact, that our wisdom is to accept it, 
and to try to make the best of it. 

This is the subject I wish to consider 
to-day — Whether, looking back on the 
course of our poetic history, and consid- 
ering our present mental condition, there 
is good reason to believe that our ¢reative, 
poetic energy has worked itself out, that 
our Alexandrian age has arrived ? 

This rather depressing view of our poet- 
ical situation, as though it were the time of 
Alexandrian decadence, may perhaps seem 
to receive some countenance from an opin- 
ion put forth with much force by a living 





voice which most Oxford men have proba- 
bly heard, and which all are glad to hear — 
my friend and my forerunner in the chair, 
which he so greatly adorned. Mr. Arnold 
is never so welcome as when he speaks of 
poetry and literature. Even when we may 
not agree with all he says, his words in- 
struct and delight us; for every word he 
speaks on these subjects is living, based 
on large knowledge and a high standard of 
excellence. ; 

It must not therefore be supposed that 
I wish to engage in controversy with my 
friend, but rather to enter into a friendly 
conversation with him on subjects interest- 
ing to both of us, if I first remind you of 
his view, and then try to supplement what 
he has said by some other considerations 
which, in his zeal for a larger, more enlight- 
ened knowledge, he has perhaps left unex- 
pressed. 

He holds that the one work to which we 
are at present called, both in poetry and in 
all literature, is the work of a better, high- 
er, more world-wide criticism than any we 
have as yet known in England. And by 
criticism is meant not the old insular Brit- 
ish prejudice, as it has been represented 
either in the Edinburgh or in the Quar- 
terly Review, but “the disinterested en- 
deavor to learn and propagate the best that 
is known and thoughtin the world.” Real 
criticism, he says, is essentially the exer- 
cise of “curiosity as to ideas and all sub- 
jects, for their own sakes, apart from any 
practical interest they may serve ; it obeys 
an instinct prompting it to try to know the 
best that is known and thought in the 
world, irrespectively of practice, politics, 
and everything of the kind, and to value 
knowledge and thought as they approach 
this best, without the intrusion of any other 
considerations whatever.” 

This is a view of criticism which, if it 
has a bearing on poetry, has a still more 
obvious bearing on other forms of litera- 
ture, and hardly lessonscience. Criticism 
in this sense is but one phase, perhaps I 
should rather say another name of, that 

reat historic method, which in our time 

as entered into every province of thought, 
and has transformed every one. a 
its stand on the high eminence to whic 
all the past has been leading up, and cast- 
ing a wide-sweeping eye backward on uni- 
versal literature, criticism, we are told, 
sees only two great creative epochs of po- 
etry, one the age of Aschylus and Sopho- 
cles, the other the age ot Shakespeare. 

These two epochs were creative and 
fruitful, because in both a new and fresh 
current of ideas was let in on the world. 
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There was a breaking-up of the old confin- 
ing limitations, an expansion all round of 
the mental horizon, and this condition of 
things is the mast stimulating and exhila- 
rating of mental influences. This bracing 
intellectual atmosphere, this fresh move- 
ment of ideas, was caused, in the case of 
Greece, by the national exaltation of mind 
which followed the overthrow of the Per- 
sian, and by the sense of triumph, security, 
and expanding energy which every Athe- 


nian felt while his country was building up 


her maritime empire, and Pericles was 
placing the copestone on the structure. 

In Shakespeare’s time like causes were 
at work, and created a similar expansion 
of men’s thoughts. The Renaissance, 
after having done its work on the Conti- 
nent, had at last reached the shores of En- 
gland, and created there the “new learn- 
ing.” The medieval Church fabric had 
been rent, and new light came in as the 
barriers fell down. A new world had 
arisen beyond the Atlantic, on which the 
bravest of Englishmen were not ashamed 
to descend as buccaneers, and to draw 
fresh life from the larger earth and wider 
ocean opened to their adventure. 

In these two epochs, when great poets 
were born into the world, the time was 
propitious, and the result was the great 
poetic creations which we know. The 
“men” and “the moment” had met; that 
is the account of it. 

Two great creative epochs of poetry 
vouchsafed to the world — only two — not 
a third. 

We had always fancied that the end of 
last and the beginning of this century, the 
period embraced between 1790 and 1830, 
had been, in England at least, such a crea- 
tive period —that the outburst of native 
song which then took place made it one of 
the world’s great poeticeras. Butit seems 
that it is not so. 

We had imagined that though the broth- 
erhood of poets which then arose in En- 
gland contained no Shakespeare, nor per- 
haps any quite equal to Milton, yet that, 
taken all together, they formed a band so 
original, so energetic, so various, as to have 
made their era forever memorable while 
English literature lasts. This is a com- 
mon —I am inclined to think —a not ex- 
aggerated estimate of them. 

But the high critical view to which I 
have been referring says no. And the 
reason it gives is this. The French Rev- 
olution, the prime moving force of Europe 
during that time, took in France too prac- 
tical a turn, was bent too much on political 
results, and had ceased to supply that fine 





atmosphere of universal thought —“ that 
current of ideas which animate and stimu- 
late the creative force — such a current as 
moved the times of Pindar and of Sopho- 
cles in Greece, and of Shakespeare in 
England.” In France the force of the Rev- 
olution was expended in carrying out politi- 
cal theories. At the same time in England 
the whole national life was spentin finding 
means of resisting those theories, of curb- 
ing the madness of foreign ideas. Even 
the most thoughtful Englishmen lent them- 
selves to this effort. Hence, in England, 
the first quarter of this century was a pe- 
riod of concentration, of insularity, not of 
expansion of thought. This was not a be- 
nign atmosphere for creative minds to 
workin. The men of original genius were 
given us, but the outward conditions were 
not given. Therefore we cannot, accord- 
ing to this view, look back with compla- 
cency on the poetry which ushered in this 
century in our own country. And if we 
cannot so look back on the period before 
1830, much less can we do so on anything 
that has succeeded it. Therefore we must 
stick to criticism. Criticism is the only 
function now allowed us. “ Criticism first 
—atime of true creative activity hereaf- 
ter, when criticism has done its work.” 

This is the view which has been advo- 
cated. Now consider its results. Had 
such high critical views been admitted in 
former times, how would it have thinned 
the ranks of England’s poets! what gaps 
it would have made in that noble line of 
singers, 

Who on the steady breeze of honor sail, 

In long procession calm and beautiful ! 


It is one of the most characteristic 
things about our literature that the spirit 
of each time has passed into our poetry. 
The political changes of each age, the 
deeds men did, the thoughts they had, the 
change of manners that was going on, all 
these acted directly on the imagination of 
our countrymen, kindled their emotions, 
and recorded themselves in the poetry of 
each time. ; 

It has been truly said that “no one poet, 
however ample his range, represents all 
the tendencies of his time, but all the poets 
of any time taken together do.” The 
same wfiter (Mr. Stopford Brooke) has 
expressed so well the historical nature of 
English poetry, as reflecting the life of 
each age, that I cannot -but quote his 
words : — 

“If we want to get a clear idea of an 
period we must know all the poets, onal 
and great, who wrote in it, and read them 
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altogether. It would-be really useful and 
delightful to take a single time, and read 
every line of fairly good poetry written in 
it, and then compare the results of our 
study with the history of the time. Sucha 
piece of work would not‘ only increase our 
pleasure in all the higher poetry of the 
time we study, but would give us grounds 
for philosophic study, and for greater en- 
joyment of the poetry of any other time. 
Above ali it would supply us with an his- 
torical element which the writers of his- 
tory, even at the present day, have so 
strangely neglected; the history of the 
emotions and passions which political 
changes worked, and which themselves 
influenced political change; the history of 
the rise and fall of those ideas which espe- 
cially touch the imaginative and emotional 
life of a people, and in doing so modify 
their whole development.” 

It would be easy to illustrate the truth 
of this, and to show, by a survey of En- 
glish poetry from Chaucer to our own day, 
how entirely every change in it reflects 
some change in national sentiment. I 
shall take but two instances. 

The long struggle between the Stewart 
kings and the new order of things, from 
Charles I. till the days of Prince Charles 
Edward, how faithfully is it reflected in 
the Jacobite songs and lyrics! At first 
jaunty, truculent, haughtily anti-plebeian, 
they then change into a pathetic wail of 
nameless singers for a lost cause and a 
departing glory, till at last they lend to the 
songs of Burns, of Lady Nairne, and of 
Walter Scott tender tones of imaginative 
regret for a vanished time. I suppose no 
lover of English poetry would willingly 
part with what Burns and Cowper have 
contributed to it. But what would have 
become of Burns, if, before pouring forth 
his passion-prompted songs, he had taken 
counsel with some learned critic, who told 
him that ere he allowed himself to sing, he 
must first know the best of what the world 
had thought and said before him. Indeed, 
after he had flung forth, in his own vernac- 
ular, those matchless songs which have 
made the whole world his debtor, when he 
came to know the /#erati of his time and 
to read more widely in English literature, 
he acknowledged that, had he known 
more, he would have dared less, nor have 
ventured on such unfrequented bypaths. 
Wider knowledge, that is, would have par- 
alyzed his singing power. 

Again: Cowper was a scholar, and in 
his youth had seen something of what 
London could show him. Inhis manhood, 





from his Huntingdon seclusion, how much 
of England’s homeliest scenery has he de- 
scribed; how much of England’s best life 
and sentiment at the close of last century 
has he preserved for us! But had some 
representative of high criticism come 
across him, and bid him, before he es- 
sayed his task, know all the best that 
the world had thought or said on the 
same subjects, how would the pen have 
dropped from his sensitive hand, and left 
the poetic world so much the poorer for 
his silence! 

Gray, on the other hand, had fully laid 
to heart and acted on the counsels of a 
refined criticism. He knew whatever of 
best the world had produced before him. 
Behind his poetic outcome lay a great 
effort of thought and criticism, and we 
have the benefit of it in his small and well- 
sifted contribution to English literature. I 
would not wish to underrate the author of 
the “ Elegy” and of the “ Ode to Adver- 
sity;” but if the alternative were forced 
upon us, I do not think that we would 
willingly give up either Burns or Cowper 
in-order to preserve Gray. 

It is natural that in a scholarly and 
academic atmosphere, criticism, knowl- 
edge, and appreciation of the best should 
be highly prized, for this is just that which 
academic study can give, and which can 
hardly be got elsewhere. But that which 
schools and universities cannot give is the 
affiatus, the native inspiration which origi- 
nally produced that best. These are pow- 
erless to awake the voice of the divine 
sibyl, which, “uttering things simple, un- 
profound, and unadorned, reaches through 
myriads of years.” If there is one truth 
which all past experience and all present 
knowledge teach, it is this: That the crea- 
tive heat, the imaginative insight, the in- 
spiration, which is the soul of poetry — 
that all this is something which learning 
and knowledge may stifle, but cannot 
evoke. That talk about the muses, and 
that invocation of their aid, which has long 
grown vapid and wearisome to us, had in 
its origin a real meaning. The sii dede 
Ged, the earliest poets felt as a fact of expe- 
rience. Something was given them — 
whence and how they knew not — only it 
was not their own invention, but given 
them from without or from above in some 
unnamable way, and utter it they must. 
Since the days of Homer that feeling of an 
inspiration from within has dwindled, and 
literary and artistic efforts have tried to 
do its work, but in vain. Even till this 
hour, when poetry is genuine, it originates 
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in a high enthusiasm, a noble passion tak- 
ing possession of the soul. 

Though the muse has been “ shamed so 
oft by later lyres on earth,” that poets now 
“dare not call her from her sacred hill,” 
yet we see the sense of a veritable inspir- 
ing reappear in Milton in a higher form, 
other, yet the same. His “ Sing, heaven- 
ly muse,” and “ Descend from heaven, 
Urania,” “The meaning, not the name, I 
call”? — these are not empty words, as we 
know from what he tells us in prose of 
the manner and the spirit in which he pre- 
pared himself for song. 

Philosophers, who, themselves gifted 
with imagination, understand how it works, 
acknowledge that there is about the origin 
of the poetic impulse something which de- 
fies analysis— born, not taught — inex- 
plicable and mysterious. 

Plato’s few words upon this in the 
“Ton” are worth all Aristotle’s methodi- 
cal treatise on poetry. To quote that 
translation which in our day has made 
Plato an English classic, we have Socra- 
tes saying to Ion: “ All good poets, epic as 
well as lyric, compose their beautiful 
poems, not as works of art, but because 
they are inspired and possessed. . . . For 
the poet is a light and winged and holy 
thing, and there is no invention in him un- 
til he has been inspired. ... When he 
has not attained to this state he is power- 
less, and unable to utter his oracles. Man 
are the noble words in which poets spea 
of the actions which they record, but they 
do not speak of them by any rules of art ; 
they are inspired to utter that to which the 
muse impels them, and that only.” 

Plato further recognizes the truth that 
though the first and original inspiration is 
in the poet, yet that all who sympathize 
with, and can rightly interpret him, must 
be partakers of the same inspiration, 
though in a subdued and ever-lessening 
measure. Thus it is that he “compares the 
poets and their interpreters to a chain of 
magnetic rings, suspended from one an- 
other and from a magnet. The magnet is 
the muse, and the large ring which comes 
next in order is the poet himself; then fol- 
low the rhapsodes and actors ” (the critics, 
we might modernize it), “who are rings of 
inferior power; and the last ring of all is 
the spectator” (or the reader of the 
poems). 

In these few sentences, making allow- 
ance for their antique form, there is more 
insight into the origin or first awakening 
of the poetic impulse than in anything 
contained in Aristotle’s “ Poetics.” 
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It is a long descent from Plato to Lord 
Macaulay; but I take the latter as one of 
the most business-like of modern literary 
men, who could never be accused of too 
much enthusiasm. Hear what he says in 
the introduction to his “Essay on Dry- 
den:” “The man who is best able to 
take a machine to pieces, and who most 
clearly comprehends the manner of its 
working, will be the man most competent 
to form another machine of similar power. 
In all the branches of physical and moral 
science which admit of perfect analysis, 
he who can resolve will be able to com- 
bine. But the analysis which criticism 
can effect of poetry is necessarily imper- 
fect. One element must forever elude its 
researches; and that is the very element 
by which poetry is poetry.” 

It is the old story. The botanist can 
take the flower to pieces, show you the 
stamens, pistil, calyx, corolla, and all the 
rest of it, but can he put them together 
again? Can he grasp or recreate the 
mysterious thing which held them together 
and made the living flower? No; the 
life has escaped his grasp. 

Now this quick life, this vivid impulse, 
this unnamable essence which makes po- 
etry to be poetry —these, learning, criti- 
cism, study, reflection, may kill, as I said, 
but cannot create. 

By the flashes of uncritical genius the 
world has gained its finest truths. When 
it is working at fulf power, it leaves be- 
hind criticism and all her works. At 
those moments when it is least conscious 
of itself, it achieves its best results. In 
such rapt moods the poet, carried far out 
of the ken even of his own intelligence, 
goes “voyaging through strange seas of 
thought alone,” and overtakes new views, 
descries far heights of beauty and sub- 
limity which he in his sober moments can 
little. account for. These are the far- 
fetches of genius, which lie so much be- 
yond its own forecast or deliberate aim 
that it is only long after, if ever, that it 
comes to understand what it has done. 
This is that which is called truly inspira-. 
tion. 

When Milton flung forth these lines, — 


How sweetly did they float upon the wings 
Of silence through the empty vaulted night, 
At every fall smoothing the raven down 

Of darkness till it smiled, ' 


do you suppose he could have quite ex- 
plained his imagery ? 

If we could call up Shakespeare and 
place before him the various theories 
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about Hamlet, do you think he would own 
any one of them as his own? Would he 
not rather tell you with a smile that those 
clever fellows, the critics, knew far better 
than himself the thing that he meant to 
do? 

But if the spontaneous impulse to soar 
must be delayed till the poet has looked 
round and ascertained what soarings have 
been before attempted, and how much 
they have achieved, he will wait till the 
impulse is spent, the buoyancy gone. By 
all means let young poets cultivate them- 
selves and their powers of expression — 
take in as much knowledge as they can 
carry without being oppressed. All the 
learning they can get, if it be really assim- 
jlated, if the native spring of spirit be not 
overborne, will come in to enrich and ex- 
pand their imaginative range. But the 
knowledge, before it can be otherwise 
than hurtful, must have passed into their 
being, become entirely spontaneous, a part 
of themselves. If it be laborious learning, 
culture always conscious of what other 
poets have done, it may produce poetry 
that may please critics, not passion or 
fervid thought which will reach the hearts 
of men. There is no little danger at the 
present day lest the poetic side of men’s 
natures die of surfeit, be overlaid with a 
plethora of past literature. 

In common with many others, I am 
somewhat weary of criticism. We have 
heard the best of what she has to say, and 
would now beg her to stand aside for a 
season, and give spontaneity its turn. 

Men of mature age, academic and liter- 
ary persons, will probably be found giving 
other counsel, advising young genius to 
wait and learn. But these are not. the 
poet’s best advisers. If he desires to 
reach the great mass even of intelligent 
men, he must remember that they are not 
learned, and are not to be moved by 
poetry whose characteristic is its learning. 
These are the counsels of men who have 
passed forty. But the far larger portion 
of the world are on the other side of forty, 
and we elders must regretfully admit that 
it is among these the poets find their best 
and most sympathetic audience. 

It was not by vast stores of book-knowl- 
edge, not by great critical efforts, that the 
long line of England’s poets has been 
maintained— that unbroken succession 
which has lasted so many centuries. To 
them the actual life of men, the face of 
nature, their own hearts, these were their 
first and best teachers. To know these 
intimately was their discipline — supplied 





their material. Books and book-learning 
were to them a quite subordinate affair. 
But the demand for a great critical effort 
as the prerequisite of creation seems to 
put that first which is not first, and to dis- 
allow that instinctive knowledge of man 
and of nature which is the poet’s breath of 
life. This view of things probably origi- 
nates in the conception of Goethe, as the 
typical poet of the modern era. What- 
ever worth it may have in itself, one thing 
is certain, that had it been believed by 
former generations English poetry would 
have been very different from what it is. 


However various have been the phases 
of it they have never been born of criti- 
cism, except perhaps in the days of Pope. 
If we may judge from all the past of 
poetry, criticism must be subordinate to 
passion, science to temperament, else the 
result will be frigid and without vitality. 
It remains forever true in the region of 
poetry. that “immortal works are those 
which issue from personal feeling which 
the spirit of system has not petrified.” 

These last words are from a paper in a 
recent Quarterly Review, entitled “A 
French Critic on Goethe.” I had written 
nearly all the — before I read that 
paper, and when I read it I found in it 
remarkable confirmation of the views I 
had been trying to express. No one I 
think can doubt the hand from which that 
paper comes. But whoever the writer of 
it may be, I find both the French critic 
and his English commentator combining 
in the opinion that of all Goethe’s works 
the first part of “ Faust” is his masterpiece. 
And-the reason of this is, to quote their 
words, that “while it has the benefit of 
his matured powers of thought, of his 
command over his materials, of his mas- 
tery in planning and expressing, it pos- 
sesses, an intrinsic richness, color, and 
warmth. Having been early begun, 
‘Faust’ has preserved many a stroke 
and flash out of the days of its author’s 
fervid youth.” 

Both critics agree that after this “a 

dual cooling down of the poetic fire ” 
is visible, “that in his later works the man 
of reflection has overmastered the man of 
inspiration.” The conclusion to which 
the Quarterly reviewer comes on the 
whole is that Goethe’s pre-eminence comes 
not from his being “ the greatest of modern 
poets,” but from his being “the clearest, 
largest, most helpful thinker of modern 
times.” Exactly so. Nothing could more 
confirm what I have been urging through- 
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out than this estimate 0: Goethe endorsed 
by two so eminent authorities. In him we 
see on a great scale exemplified the tenden- 
cy of the critic to mar the poet, of “science 
to overcome individuality, of reflection to 
chill poetic genius, of philosophic thought 
to prevail over the poetry of passion and 
of nature, of the spirit of system to crush 
or petrify personal feelings.” And this is 
one of the mental maladies most threat- 
ening to the intellectual health of our 
times. 

There are places where it might be un- 
wise to hazard thoughts like these, lest we 
should discourage the important duty of 
self-cultivation. But this is not one of 
those places. Is there not truth in that 
charge that to those who live here perma- 
nently there is something in the atmos- 
phere of the place, call it criticism or what 
you will, which too much represses indi- 
viduality ? 

I know well that Oxford has many 
sides, wears very different aspects as 
looked at from this side or from that. 
Seen in the early years of discipleship, or 
viewed from a distance down long vis- 
tas of memory, or revisited after years 
of absence, she appears, what she truly 
is, the nurse of all high thoughts, the 
home of all pure and generous affections. 
To those who are quite young there is 
perhaps no spot of English ground which 
sinks so deeply into the seats of emotion, 
or enters so intimately into all their “ study 
of imagination.” 

But it is otherwise with older residents. 
For them the golden exhalations of the 
dawn are soon turned into the gray light 
of common day. For those on this side 
of graduation, whose manhood is _har- 
nessed into the duties of the place, what 
between the routine of work and the 
necessity of taking a side in public ques- 
tions, and above all the atmosphere of 
omnipresent criticism in which life is 
lived here, original production becomes 
almost an impossibility. Any one who 
may feel within him the stirring of creative 
impulse, if he does not wish to have it 
frozen at its source, must, before he can 
create, leave the air of academic circles 
and the distracting talk of literary sets, 
and retire with his own impulses - and 
thoughts into some solitude where the 
din of these will not reach him. 

Will young poets excuse me if I make 
use of a very homely image? 

They say that among the pea-fowl, the 
mother bird, when she would rear her 
young, retires from farm and thoroughfare, 





and seeks the most silent places of the 
wood. There she sits days and weeks, 
unseen even by her mate. At length, 
when the brooding-time is over, and her 
young are fully fledged, she walks forth 
some summer morning, followed by her 
brood, and displays them with pride be- 
fore human homes. This, I take it, truly 
represents the way that poetic genius 
instinctively takes. 

Vital poems, whether short or long, 
slight or serious, are born, not amid liter- 
ary talk, but in silence and _ solitude. 
Goethe, I believe, said that he never could 
create anything if he told his purpose to 
any one before it was completed. 

There may be some in this place to 
whom. it will be given to shape the poetr 
of a new time. If criticism be needed, 
this generation has done that work to 
satiety. It has edited and re-edited every 
great poet, found out all that can be 
known about each, and a good deal that 
cannot be known; has counted and sched- 
uled the percentage of light endings and 
of weak endings, of end-stopt and run-on 
verses in every play, has compared, cor- 
rected, annotated with most praiseworthy 
and sometimes wearisome exactness. It 
is surely time that this work should cease. 
For the coming generation we may hope 
some higher work remains to do —to en- 
joy the old and to create the new — to use 
whatever valuable result has been achieved 
by the laborious processes, and to burn 
up the heaps of rubbish in a fresh flame 
of creative impulse. The critic has had 
his day —it is time the poet once more 
should have his. And if the national life 
continues to beat strong, if the nation is 
fired with great, not with ignoble aims, 
then poets will arise to set to music the 
people’s aspirations, and will “leave the 
critics well behind them.” 

And if any young spirit feels touched 
from within by the poetic breath, let him 
not be scared by the oft-heard saying — 
that the day of poetry is past. 

Macaulay, indeed, has maintained that 
as “knowledge extends and as the reason 
develops itself,” the imaginative arts de- 
cay. Itis the literary creed of Mr. Car- 
lyle, several times announced, that the 
poetic form nowadays is an anachronism, 
that plain prose alone is welcome to him, 
that he grudges to see men of genius 
employ themselves in fiction and versify- 
ing, while reality stands in such need of 
interpreters. “ Reality is, as 1 always say, 
God’s unwritten poem, which it needs 
precisely that a human genius should 
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write and make intelligible to his less- 
gifted brothers.” 

To discuss these views fully would re- 

uire several lectures, not the end of one. 
toon now but throw out a few sugges- 
tions. ; 

So far is it from being true that reason 
has put out imagination, that perhaps there 
never was atime when reason so called 
imagination to her aid, and when imagi- 
nation entered so largely into all literary 
and even into scientific products. Imag- 
inattve thought, which formerly expressed 
itself but rarely except in verse, now 
enters into almost every form of prose 
except the barely statistical. Indeed the 
boundary lines between prose and poetry 
have become obliterated, as those between 
prose and verse have become more than 
ever rigid. Consider how wide is the 
range of thought over which imagination 
now travels, how vast is the work it is 
called upon to do. 

Even in the most rigorous sciences it is 
present, whenever any discoverer would 
pass beyond the frontiers of the known, 
and encroach on the unknown by some 
wise question, some penetrating guess, 
which he labors afterwards by analysis to 
verify. This is what they call the scien- 
tific imagination. Again, what is it that 
enables the geologist from the contortions 
of strata, a few scratchings on rock sur- 
faces, and embedded fossils here and 
there, to venture into the dark backward 
and abyss of time, and reconstruct and re- 
people extinct continents? What but a 
great fetch of imaginative power ? 

Again, history, which a former age 
wrote or tried to write, with imagination 
rigorously suppressed, has of late redis- 
covered what Herodotus and Tacitus 
knew, that unless a true historic imagina- 
tion is present to breathe on the facts 
supplied by antiquary and chronicler, a 
dead past cannot be made to live again. 
A dim and perilous way doubtless it is, 
leading by many a side-path down to error 
and illusion, but one which must be trod 
by the genuine historian, who would make 
the pale shadows of the past live. 

It is the same with every form of mod- 
ern criticism—with the investigations 
into the origins of language, of society, 
and of religion. These studies are impos- 
sible without the ever-present force of 
imagination, both to suggest hypotheses 
and to vivify the facts which research has 
supplied. 

It thus has come to pass that,in the 
growing subdivision of mental. labor, im- 
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agination is not only not discredited, but is 
more than ever in demand. So far from 
imagination receding, like the Red Indian, 
before the advance of reason and criti- 
cism, the truth is that expanding knowl- 
edge opens ever new fields for its opera- 
tion. Just as we see the produce of our 
coal and iron mines used nowadays for 
hundred industries to which no one 
dreamt of applying them a century ago, 
so imagination enters into all our knowl- 
edge now, in ways undreamt of by former 
generations. More and more it is felt 
that, till the fire of imagination has passed 
over our knowledge and brought it into 
contact with heart and spirit, it is not 
_— living knowledge, but dead mate- 
rial. 

You say perhaps if imagination is now 
employed in almost every field of knowl- 
edge, does any remain over to express it- 
self in poetry or metrical language? Is 
any place left for what we used to know as 
poetry “ie prt ae metrically ex- 
pressed? I grant that the old limits be- 
tween prose and poetry tend to disappear. 
If poetry be the highest, most impassioned 
thoughts conveped in the most perfect 
melody of words, we have many prose 
writers who, when at their best, are truly 
poets. Every one will recall passages of 
Jeremy Taylor’s writings, which are, in 
the truest sense, not oratory, but poetry. 
Again, of how many in our time is this 
true? You can all lay your finger on 
splendid descriptions of nature by Mr. 
Ruskin, which leave all sober prose be- 
hind, and flood the soul, like the finest 
poetry, with imagery and music. 

As the highest instance of all I would 
name some of Dr. Newman’s Oxford ser- 
mons. Many ofthese, instinct as they are 
with high spiritual thought, quivering with 
suppressed but piercing emotion, and 
clothed in words so simple, so transparent, 
that the very soul shines through them, 
suggest, as only great poems do, the 
heart’s deepest secrets, and in the perfect 
rhythm and melody of their words, seem 
to evoke new powers from our native lan- 
guage. 

If, then, so much imagination is drained 
off to enrich other fields of literature ; if, 
moreover, that peculiar combination of 
thought and emotion which is the essence 
of poetry, now often finds vent in the form 
of prose, what place, you may ask, still 
remains for the use of metrical language ? 
Is verse, as a vehicle of thought, any 
longer genuine and natural? Is it not an 
anachronism, a mere imitation of a past 
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mode? Have not the old channels which 
poetry used to fill now gone dry? 

Perhaps we may say that it can hardly 
be denied that some of the old channels 
are dry, some of the early forms of poetry 
are not likely to be revivified. Old civiliza- 
tions do not naturally give birth to epics. 
Such as they do produce are apt to be not 
of the genuine, but rather of the imitative, 
sort. Again, of the drama, in its poetic 
form, it may well be doubted whether it 
has not gone into abeyance; whether the 
world — at least this zon of it — will see 
another revival of the drama as a living 
power. Its place has been in a great 
measure usurped by the modern novel — 
(I wish they would condense their three 
volumes into one)—the modern novel, 
which depicts character, groups of men 
and women, their attitudes, looks, gestures, 
conversations —all, in fact, which reveals 
life — with a power that versified dialogue 
can hardly rival. All this may be con- 
ceded. And yet there remain large and 
deep ranges af experience which, just be- 
cause they are so deep and tender, find 
no natural and adequate outlet but in some 
form of. melodious and metrical language. 
Whether this shall be by original genius, 
pouring new life and rhythm into the old 
and well-used metres, or whether, by strik- 
ing out novel and untried forms of metre, 
which may better chime with new ca- 
dences of thought, I shall not venture to 


Say. ; 

You ask for reality, not fiction and fili- 
gree work. Well, then, there are many of 
the most intense realities of which poetic 
and melodious words are the fittest, I 
might say the only, vehicle. There is the 
poetry of external nature, not merely to 
paint its outward shows to the eye, but to 
reproduce those feelings which its beauty 
awakens. 

There are those aspects of history in 
which great national events kindle our pa- 
triotism, or striking individual adventures 
thrill us with a sense of romance. There 
is the whole world of the affections, those 
elements of our being which earliest awake 
and last the longest. The deep home 
affections, the yearning for those whom no 
more we see, the unutterable dawnings on 
the soul as it looks towards the Eternal, 
these which are the deepest, most perma- 
nent things in man, though the least utter- 
able in forms of the understanding, how 
are they to be even hinted at — expressed 
they can never be —except in a form of 
words the most rhythmical and musical 
man canattainto? All this side of things, 


which more and more, as life advances, 
becomes to us the most real one — to this 
poetry is the only form of human speech 
which can do justice. 

Again, there is the wide region of reflec- 
tive or meditative thought, when the poet, 
brooding over the great realities of time 
and eternity, the same which engage the 
philosopher and theologian, muses till his 
heart is hot within him, and the fire burns, 
and the burning at last finds vent in song, 
Of the deepest poets it has been truly said 
that “they are haunted forever by the 
eternal mind.” To the poet in his brood- 
ing mood how often has there been vouch- 
safed a quick, penetrating glance, a satis- 
fying insight into the heart of things such 
as sage and theologian have never at- 
tained? For instance, how many philoso- 
phies do we not find condensed into these 
simple, sincere lines of a poet whom Bal- 
liol college reared, and some still there 
knew? — 


And yet when all is thought and said, 
The ai still overrules the head; 
Still what we hope we must believe, 
And what is given us receive. 


Must still believe, for still we hope 
That in a world of larger scope, 
What here is faithfully begun 

Will be completed, not undone. 


Lastly, there is religious poetry, the 
poetry that gives utterance to faith, to de- 
votion, to aspiration. In these as poetry 
found its earliest, so I believe it will find 
its latest springs of inspiration. Not only 
as the life of individual men, but as the 
life of the race advances, the deepest 
thoughts, the most earnest emotions, gath- 
er round religion and the secrets of which 
it alone holds the key. And the more we 
realize the inability of the logical faculty to 
grasp the things of faith — how it cannot 

reathe in the unseen world, and falls back 
paralyzed when it tries to enter it — the 
more we shall feel that some form of song 
or musical language is the best possible 
adumbration ms spiritual realities and the 
emotions they awaken. An expansion of 
the field of religious poetry this centur 
has seen, since the time when Wordswort 
approached the world of nature with a sen- 
sitive love and reverence till then unknown, 
feeling himself and making others feel that 
the visible light that is in the heavens is 
akin to the light that lighteth every man — 
both coming from one centre. This uni- 
fying feeling, this more religious attitude 
seen in men’s regard towards the visible 





world, may we not believe it to be the pre- 
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lude of a wider unity of feeling, which 
shall yet take in, not nature only, but all 
truth and all existence? And if some of 
our most earnest poets since Wordsworth’s 
day, feeling too sensitively the unbridged 
gulf between things seen and things un- 
seen, have wasted themselves on intracta- 
ble problems, and sung their own doubts 
“in sad perplexéd minors,” yet this shall 
not disturb our faith that the blue heaven 
is behind the clouds, and that that heaven 
is the poet’s rightful home. As growing 
time gives men more clearly to discern the 
real harmony between thought and fact, 
between the ideal and the actual world, 
the clouds will pass off the poet’s soul and 
leave him to sing aloud a free, rejoicing 
worship. 

In the hope of that day we live, and 
though we may not see it, yet we nothing 
doubt that come it will. J. C. SHAIRP. 


. From The Spectator. 
MR. DISRAELI ON WHIST. 


AmonG Mr. Disraeli’s early squibs is a 
bit of rhodomontade called “ The Infernal 
Marriage,” in which he narrates a journey 
of Proserpine’s, taken for the benefit of 
her health, after her marriage to Pluto, 
from her proper region, Hell, to the Ely- 
sian fields, in company with the blind seer, 
Tiresias, and his daughter, Manto. Pass- 
ing through the regions of twilight, Pro- 
serpine complains of dejection, and Tire- 
sias proposes a rubber at whist. This 
gives Mr. Disraeli an opportunity, under 
the disguise of Tiresias, to descant upon 
whist, and we need hardly say that his 
views upon whist contain an interesting 
compendium of his views on the strategy 
of life. Noone can read the Theban seer’s 
remarks upon the game, without observing 
that the squibs of Mr. Disraeli’s early 
days record a good many of the principles 
which have been embodied in his later 
years, nor without wondering how far the 
game which Tiresias played, with Proser- 
pine for his partner, in passing from the 
realms of twilight to the regions of Ely- 
sium, may not be in some sense playing 
now within or without the walls of the 
Radziwill Palace at Berlin. 

“ Tiresias,” says Mr. Disraeli, “loved a 
rubber, and was a first-rate player, though 
perhaps given a little too much to finesse. 
Indeed, he so much enjoyed taking in bis 
fellow-creatures, that he sometimes could 
not resist decciving his own partner. 





Whist is a game which requires no ordi- 
nary combination of qualities ; at the same 
time, memory and invention, a daring 
fancy, and a cool head. - To a mind like 
that of Tiresias, a pack of cards was full 
of human nature. A rubber was a micro- 
cosm, and he ruffed his adversary’s king, 
or brought in a long suit of his own, with 
as much dexterity, and as much enjoyment 
as, in the real business of existence, he 
dethroned a monarch or introduced a 
dynasty.” Whether Lord Beaconsfield 
will suceeed in ruffing his adversary’s king, 
as he would doubtless like to do, remains 
to be seen, but it seems by no means im- 
possible that he may not be able to resist 
deceiving “his own partner” in the game 
he is now playing, and introducing, if he 
can, “a long suit of his own,” in the place 
of the suit Lord Salisbury would prefer to 
play. Certainly the first rule Tiresias 
laid down for the proper mastery of the 
ary has been followed by Lord Beacons- 

eld to. the letter, if not applied with 
almost slavish literalism, and beyond the 
true spirit of the rule. It is this: “If 
I might venture to offer your Majesty a 
hint, I would dare to recommend your 
Majesty not to play before your turn. My 
friends are fond of ascribing my success 
in my various missions to the possession 
of peculiar qualities. No such thing; I 
owe everything to the simple habit of 
always waiting till it is my turn to speak. 
And believe me, that he who plays before 
his turn at whist, commits as great a 
blunder as he who speaks before his turn 
during a negotiation.” This is a principle 
which would seem to have been not only 
applied, but over applied, during the recent 
negotiations. Noone in England certainly 
has.ever been able to charge Lord Beacons- 
field with playing out of his turn. His 
opponent’s whole game has frequently 
been threatened at every point, but no one 
has known where the threat would or could 
be enforced. He has kept back all indi- 
cations of the strong points of his hand to 
the latest moment possible ; and even now, 
all the world is disputing as to the true 
meaning and drift of his play. Tiresias, 
in the game we are referring to, trumps his 
partner Proserpine’s best card, and when 
asked to explain his reason, answers that 
he did so because he wanted the lead. 
“And those who want the lead, please 
your Majesty, must never hesitate about 
sacrificing their friends.” Lord Carnarvon 
and Lord Derby know well how true that 
principle is to the policy of their late part- 
ner, and perhaps even his present partners 
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know it too. Proserpine, thus indoctri- 
nated, asks humbly if she was right “in 
playing that thirteenth card,” and Tiresias 
replies, “Quite so. Above all’ things, I 
love a thirteenth card. I sefid it forth, 
like a mock project in a revolution, to try 
the strength of parties.” Was the sum- 
mons to the native Indian troops a thir- 
teenth card of this nature,—‘“a mock 
project,” sent forth “to try the strength 
of parties”? Or is, perhaps, even the 
secret agreement with Russia such a proj- 
ect, which Lord Salisbury is to play only 
that Lord Beaconsfield may trump it, and 
get the lead into his own hand? If it 
suits him, he certainly will not hesitate 
about sacrificing his friends and their proj- 
ect, so soon as it has “tried the strength 
of parties.” 

But there is still more of the card-play- 
er’s finesse in the Stygian game of whist to 
suggest thoughts on the strategy of the 
moment. The other players, besides 
Tiresias and his partner Proserpine, are the 
captain of the infernal yacht and Tiresias’s 
daughter Manto. To Manto her partner 
complains that she should have forced his 
hand, since by weakening him she had 
prevented his bringing in his spades; 
whereupon Tiresias makes a speech, — 
“You should not have been forced. If 
she made a mist*ke who was unacquainted 
with your plans, what a terrible blunder 
you committed, to share her error without 

er ignorance.” If any of Lord Beacons- 
field’s partners try to force his hand, one 
may be quite sure that he will be by no 
means willing to let his hand be forced; 
and-that if it seems to be forced, he will 
be not unlikely to use the appearance to 
cover some deeper plan of hisown. The 
captain of the yacht asks whether he ought 
to have lost a trick rather than allow his 
partner to put out his plans, and Tiresias 
replies, with a purpose which, as it turns 
out, was not quite straightforward, — 
“ Next to knowing how to seize an oppor- 
tunity, the most important thing in life is 
to know when to forego an advantage.” 
The captain of the yacht takes this maxim 
only too deeply to heart, and by acting 
upon it, loses the game ; whereupon Tire- 
sias cynically remarks, —“ There are ex- 
ceptions to all rules, but it seldom answers 
to follow the advice of an opponent.” Is 
the Anglo-Russian agreement, which cer- 
tainly looks like a leaf taken out of Mr. 
Gladstone’s book, the rare exception re- 
ferred to? Or is Lord Beaconsfield about 
to resume the lead by trumping the best 
card of his partner, Lord Salisbury, and so 
carrying out his own rule? Tiresias re- 
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proaches his royal partner for not leading 
through her adversary’s ace. “I have 
often observed,” he says, “that nothing 
ever perplexes an adversary so much as 


an appeal to his honor.” That ace, per- 
haps, through which Lord Beaconsfield 
would now like to lead, is the strong Rus- 
sian position in the neighborhood of Con- 
stantinople, which might be permitted now 
to take a trick, in order to prevent its 
being used for a more critical purpose in 
future. That is an appeal to the Russian 
honor in more senses than one, and very 
likely Lord Beaconsfield will find it a puz- 
zling appeal, though not, it may be, a quite 
successful one. When the game is won, 
Proserpine expresses her pleasure that 
Tiresias had turned up the queen, and he 
rejoins, “I also, madam. Without doubt, 
there are few cards better than her royal 
consort, or still more, the imperial ace. 
Nevertheless, I must confess I am per- 
fectly satisfied, when I remember that I 
have the queen on my side.” And so, no 
doubt, the great player still says, conscious 
as he is that both “the imperial ace ” and 
“the queen” are in his own hand. What 
the imperial ace fails to take, the queen 
may win. 

The danger of this sort of finesse is, 
however, not trifling. The player who is 
profoundly determined never to play his 
strong card too soon, may play it too late. 
The player who trumps his partner’s trick 
in order to get the Jead, is but too likely 
merely to lose a trick by the process. 
The player who is afraid, above every- 
thing, of taking advice from an opponent, 
may find that he has neglected the only 
counsel by which he could have won his 
game. The player who leads through his 
adversary’s strongest card, may find that 
he has played into that adversaries’ hand. 
The player who declines to be forced b 
his partner may sacrifice himself as well 
as his partner. The player who sends 
out the last card of a suit to try the 
strength of parties, may find that strength 
too much for him. The player who too 
sanguinely introduces a long suit of his 
own, may find it the very play to give the 
best effect to his adversarys’ trumps. 
Tiresias was clearly much too refined a 
player, and that, we imagine, might be 
Lord Beaconsfield’s danger. He ma 
yet refuse to follow his partner’s lead, 
when his partner’s lead is a lead stronger 
than his own. We should not be surprised 
to find that even with a queen and an im- 
perial ace in his hands, Lord Beaconsfield 
had overfinessed his play, and lost the 
game. 





